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“ONE OF THE MINOR MORALS.” 


BY LESLIE WALTER, 


MY GWYNNE sat alone in her pretty 

parlor sewing, or rather embroidering a 
baby’s garment of fabulous fineness, by a dim 
drop-light. A cluster of white globes over her 
head reflected the faint ray of the fire, but held 
no spark of radiance of their own; the fire 
itself, ill-tended and smothered by bad coals, 
burnt low, and within a small circle, giving 
little promise of cheery warmth or brightness. 

Perhaps, had lamp or blaze illumined it 
more plainly, the room might have been found 
deficient in other attributes. A bookcase, a 
piano, both of beautiful exterior, a multitude of 
choice ornaments scattered about the tables and 
chiffoniers; even the nicely-assorted colors and 
taste of paper, carpet and furniture, failed to re- 
deem a certain homeless look about the whole, 
more like the parlor of a boarding-house, 
marked for neglect and discom‘ort, than that of 
a private lady, There are some women who 
give a grace of refinement and care to the 
homeliest details of domestic life, in whose 
hands ugly accessories are bewitched into 
beauty, and beautiful ones, so tended and dis- 
posed as to produce more than their natural 
effect. 

Evidently the fair woman in the rocking- 
chair was none of these. She alone could not 
see that neglect and ill-usage were marring her 
tapestry and gilding, that dust lay thick upon 
the polished mantels, and cobwebs lurked be- 
hind the carved chairs. Her husband’s fasti- 
dious taste had hung the walls with charming 
pictures to please her eyes, and spread the floor 
with rosebuds for her feet to walk upon; but 
she seldom looked at the sunny landscapes he 
loved, and did not notice how the rose-strewn 
carpet was blackened with coal dust from the 
carelessness of servants, while she was intent 
on the leaves and holes of her broder’e Anglaise. 

More than the room was neglected—her 
dress, though it was evening, and she inhabit- 
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ing a house in a good quarter of the large city, 
was only a morning wrapper, trimmed with 
silk, it is true, and once confined by cord and 
tassels; but silk so frayed, worn, and defaced, 
tassels so scant and bare, that they had long 
ceased to be ornamental. Her beautiful, fair 
hair, was combed plainly, and not too smoothly 
from her face, and gathered into an unbecom- 
ing bunch at the back of her small head; her 
feet were thrust into old slippers—I can only 
hope not down at the heel—her delicate waist 
unconfined by rosette or ribbon; a languid, 
listless, half-invalid air, resting like a cloud 
over the pretty face and figure, almost destroyed 
their claims to youth and beauty. 

Yet, less than five years before, Amy Nelson 
had been charming with both—had been a 
belle, having scores of admirers and plenty of 
lovers—had danced, had dressed, had ridden, 
skated and driven, and done all things that 
modern belles must do, without any painful 
sense of the fatigues she was undergoing—had 
married for love, a handsome man of good 
position and rising fortunes ; the sweetest bride 
in the world, in her delicate silk and orange- 
flowers, with a room full of presents and an 
elegant trousseau, had shone at a few parties in 
dresses belonging to the same, and then sunk 
languidly into the Castle of Indolence, her 
tastes and a little ill-health had made of the 
home her husband hoped to find a paradise. 

What he did find it, it would be hard to say. 
A boarding-house, from which he could not 
escape, where meals were furnished with fright- 
ful irregularity, badly cooked from the best 
materials; where was no society save that of a 
woman whose careless costume offended his 
artistic eye, and corcealed the loveliness for 
which he had married her. In the nursery he 
found the same spectacle, attended by an Irish 
nurse, and had little pleasure in courting two 


( delicate, ill-governed children, whose pretty 
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faces were blanched by confinement in the close | 


hot air, and whose tempers were forever made 


peevish by the arranging of their long yellow ‘ 


curls, and the care of their elaborate dresses, 
The chill, dark parlor was usually empty ; 
ill-dusted, and swept by careless, hireling hands, 


that had left their defacing marks on all the < 


elegant trifles he had gathered here for his wife, 


when he adorned it for their future home. The , 


music she no longer played ; the booksshe never 
read; the treasures of art and taste which he 
had accumulated for her sake, but at which she 
hardly looked, lay forgotten and forsaken, in 
this cold, barren, deserted place. All the life 
in the house struggled and screamed up-stairs 
in the unwholesome room with the barred 
window, where Amy sat with her feeble darl- 
ings and wrought fine robes for their wearing— 
or else it was chattering with an Irish brogue, 
in those unkown regions below stairs, where 
cook, and chambermaid, and waiter, wasted his 
substance with no supervision but their own. 


HOME 


) 


Often he wondered if other houses, other ) 


wives were like this; and so, instead of dark 
and lonely rooms, there came to be full and 
lighted club-houses; in place of genial affec- 
tionate companionship, more general and more 
frivolous society ; for want of satisfying food and 
drink at proper hours, the ever-craving appe- 


tite for pipe and cigar, the artificial need of ) 


wine or other stimulant, the frequent necessity 
of delicate and sumptuous restaurant fare, after 
a series of repulsive meals at home—and the 
growing taste he felt in himself, and saw in 
others about him, for public places and scenes, 
amusements of the hour; the excitements and 


dissipation of gay and fashionable life, into } 


which many of his associations tended to cast 
him. Naturally social, agreeable and genial; 
fond of all beautiful and pleasant things; re- 
pulsed by the coldness and narrowness of his 
domestic life, he was drifting away from the 
existence and influence of his unconscious wife, 
with whom he had hoped to be so happy. 

And had Amy no charm to hold him back, 
in the beauty, the youth, the sweetness, that 
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feel the pain of a care,a fear, or a responsi- 
bility that others could assume, and she knew 
none now. It had not been suggested to her 
on what different grounds a husband’s love is 
founded ; and how much megre difficult to bear 
are the burdens of a united life. 

She still loved her husband—still would have 
chosen him for such from all others—never 
quarrelled with, never doubted, scarcely thought 
of him. The stimulus, the animus of doubt or 
fear or hope concerning him, were gone—the 
excitements of admiration, gayety, publicity 
removed, her life had fallen into a very dull 
and sluggish course, of whose dead level even 
her love partook. She fancied she did her 
duty in sparing her husband’s purse, when she 
failed to demand extravagant toilettes for her- 
self, or yearly visits to fashionable watering- 
places, like many wives she knew, but wore old 
dresses, how much easier to don! and stayed at 


) home, or went to quiet country houses, where 
she could lie on the sofa all day and stitch at 


her darling embroidery, unmolested by any 


/ presence—even that of her husband, which 
‘ would make it necessary to rise and dress. 
) She knew she was a good mother, for was she 


not always with her children, and were they 
not robed, mostly by her labors, in rich and 


‘ costly things that other women bought in 


France? 

In this peaceful complacency she rocked and 
sewed, startled only by an occasional ring, 
which might, but happily did not, introduce a 


‘ visitor, to break upon the asylum she so rarely 


sought in her parlor, and only in the present 


‘ ease, to finish a few last most delicate and in- 


tricate stitches in her work. Visitors, indeed, 
came seldom; there was nothing to them at- 


) tractive in the uncomfortable house, the ill- 
) conditioned children, the uncompanionable 
) woman who sat sewing. 


Among her gayer 
friends she was classified as “domestic,” and 


’ carefully avoided thenceforth ; how far deserv- 


ing such censure or such praise, some more 


’ truly domestic could have told. 


had once won him? How should she, when ? 
‘ did not disturb her, she was far too uncon- 


she neglected those strong attractions, in su- 
preme ignorance that they were needed. It had 
never occurred to her to doubt her husband’s 
love, more than that of her parents, from whom 
it was her greatest grievance that she had been 
separated by removal to a distant city. 
they still been near her, it is hardly likely that 
their doting eyes would have seen the errors of 
her conduct—an only petted daughter, selfish 
and idolized, they had never permitted her to 


Had ‘ 


She was roused from her absorbing and 
delightful task, by her husband’s entrance. It 


scious and languid for that; she did not even 


- draw back the little ill-slippered foot, or shake 
) out her tumbled skirt; she scarcely looked up, 
2 except to see that it was not the servant, come 


to replenish the failing fire. 
Her husband walked to the hearth and stood 
by it a moment without speaking. He was in 


) full evening dress, and looking very handsome: 
( He had a strong regard for personal appearance, 
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and his wife’s carelessness in this respect, cease- 
lessly annoyed, almost revolted him. He 
looked at her now, with something like disgust, 
as his fancy depicted the contrast from some 
delicate, refined ladies of her own rank, with 
tressy hair and shining robes; women to whom 
Nature had been far less bountiful, but who 
had more carefully cultivated her good gifts, 
and became winning and charming in spite of 
her, and who would greet him with smiles and 
pleasant words, while his wife hardly deigned 
to lift up her eyes. It was like her thoughtless 
and cold indifference to his comfort; like her 
neglect of the piano, when she knew he loved 
music and the sound of her sweet voice; like 
her disregard and ill-usage of his gifts, the lux- 
uries with which he had surrounded her; like 
her perfect nonchalance as to his approbation, 
her defiance of his well-known love of tasteful 
dress. He looked at her gloomily in silence. 
She raised her eyes at last—by the dim light 
he could not see how blue and beautiful they 
were—and a little wonder mingled with their 
calm inquiry : “ You are going out?” she asked. 
“Yes,” he replied, briefly. He was too gen- 
tlemanly to quarrel with his wife, however 
great might be his cause of dissatisfaction, 
and Amy had hardly ever heard him answer 
so curtly and coldly before. She could not 
know that this brevity was inspired by the con- 
trast she offered to a lovely girl in the party he 
was going to meet, who, gay, spoiled and 
charming, chose to elect him, “a safe old mar- 
ried man,” her prime minister and favorite in 
the circle of which she was queen—and looked 
at him with two bright eyes, smiled on him 
with too tempting lips, when the fading vision 
of home crossed his memory. Both were secure 
in principle and honor; neither had a thought 
of wrong in their innocent pleasure in each 
other’s society ; but the difference was so great, 
the relief so delightful, that Charles Gwynne 
examined his wife with eyes of new and keen 
criticism—almost dislike—that might well have 
startled her, had she but been interested enough 
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to notice it, as it did startle himself when he § 
became conscious ef the feeling expressed in ? 
his tone—“ I am going to the Griffiths’ wedding ( 


reception,” he added more gently. 
“Oh, I forgot !” she cried, conscience-stricken 


for a moment, and glad that her husband was § 


disposed to take her defection so easily. When 


the cards were received, there had seemed a ( 
real necessity for her attendance—an old | 
’ from Paris.” 


schoolmate of her own having married a friend 


of her husband—and some thoughts of a new 5 


dress and its accompaniments, had disturbed 
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her mind, speedily to disappear before the old 
habit of* indolent forgetfulness. His tone had 
at first aroused, but his indifference instantly 
re-assured her; when he withdrew, she re- 
lapsed into her embroidery, little knowing that 
her husband’s love was slipping away from her 
while she trifled with silk and thread. 

The noise of‘a carriage stopping near the 
house was her next alarm, and before—ever ir- 
resolute—she had made up her mind to run 
away, the door by which she would have re- 
treated was thrown open for the entrance of a 
lady ; a tall woman, with cheeks like roses, 
and eyes bright with health and good humor, 
who swept her long train of silvery white 
poplin over the carpet, like a queen, and paused 
in front of her cousin. 

“What, Amy!” she cried, in a sweet, ring- 
ing voice, “not dressed, and not going, even 
there ?” 

“Oh! Eleanor,” said Amy, placidly, “you 
mean to the Griffiths ? Charles has just gone.” 

“ And can Charles,” returned Eleanor “ who 
is a perfect stranger to her, fill your place with 
Mary West? coming for the first time to a new 
city, a bride? I am older, but I remember 
how you two little things clung together at 
school; I remember how, when your own only 
little sister died a 

“T know,” interposed Amy, hastily, the tears 
quickly filling her blue eyes, for when roused 
she was both impulsive and sensitive—“I did 
wrong to forget about it—I will go to-morrow 
and call informally.” 

“ But she should have had your support and 
countenance, your warm congratulations and 
sympathy to-night. Have you never thought 
how it would appear, to see you so neglectful, 
who should be first to go ?” 

“T was wrong; but it seemed such a task to 
prepare; and I have been so busy.” 

“Busy !” repeated Eleanor, more meaningly 
than she intended, as her bright eyes wandered 
about the room and its mistress. Suddenly she 
seemed to take a resolution; she looked down 
upon the flaccid figure rocking in the chair. 
“What were you doing?” she demanded, in- 
quisitorially. 

“This,” returned Amy with equal brevity, 
holding out her work. 

“Tt is very pretty,” said Eleanor, carelessly. 
“Tsaw July and Freddy in the street yester- 
day—they were dressed as beautifully as Mrs. 
De Wolf’s children, whose clothes all came 


Amy’s sallow cheeks blushed red with plea- 
sure and gratified ambition. 
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“ But is it worth the price,” continued Mrs. 
Grayson, soberly, “of your children’s health, 
the welfare of your house, your husband’s pride 
and love ?” 

All the woman was roused in Amy; she 
started up, and the mother spoke first. 

“T send the children out in the square every 
fair day,” she cried. 

“Yes, so beflounced and frilled, so exquisitely 
gotten up, that they dare not move or play, and 
sit like expensive little cripples,” said down- 
right Eleanor—“ Amy, “Amy, look at their 
little pale faces, and take pity on them! If I 
dressed my children in ruffles and lace, they 
would not be alive!” 

“But you have four,” pleaded Amy. 

“Tf I had six,” was the uncompromising re- 
ply, “or only one; my duty would be the same; 
to secure health and comfort for them, first of ? 
all. They are all sweetly asleep now, thank 
God! with tired feet and red cheeks. They 
are not pretty like yours, Amy; color is their | 
only charm; and they wear thick boots, and 
dresses, and white aprons all day. I make 
these as prettily as I can, but I cannot do them 
justice in other ways, and have time for things 
like this.” 

“They always look beautifully,’ averred 
Amy; “but you know I have a weakness for 
ornament.” 

“In one direction only ?” queried Eleanor, 
glancing about the dim room, and then at her 
supine cousin. “Then why not dress your } 
pretty hair as other people do, and wear be- 
coming things, and look the lovely girl I 
recollect you, and that you still are?” 

“Thank you, dear Eleanor,” murmured 
Mrs. Gwynne, whose faults were certainly not 
vanity or ill-temper; “but do you think it 
matters so much in a married woman like me? ‘ 
Who will see me, or care?” 

“Oh, Amy! will not your husband ?” 

“T don’t think he often sees me,” she an- 
swered, truthfully, “or notices me when he 
does. Besides, he knows I am busy with the 
children.” 

“Oh, Amy!” cried Eleanor again, with such 
energy utterance and feeling as thrilled 
through her listener’s apathy like a sudden 
pain. “Poor unhappy girl, can you say so 
of your husband—do you count on his in- 
difference and rejoice in its protection to con- 
tinue in your own path, when that indifference 
alone is a sign of waning love? Child, you 
will have need of all your youth and beauty, of ( 
all the rights your title of wife and mother 


of 


gives you, of all the sentiments of honor or ( 
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tenderness in your husband’s soul to win him 
back again !” 

“What have I done?” sobbed Amy, startled. 
“What shall Ido? It is easy for you to talk, 
Eleanor, you are so beautiful.” 

“T!” said Eleanor, with contempt. She had 
dropped the wrappings from her head and 
shoulders in her excited gesticulations, and 
stood revealed, certainly looking beautiful, in 
spite of her irregular features and thirty-four 
years. Her auburn braids, rich and smooth as 
velvet; her tall, handsome figure, in its majestic 
and becoming garb of cream-white poplin and 
fine old lace; her bright complexion, the easy 
grace of her motions, the changeful charm of 
her expression, produced this effect as tho- 
roughly as her cousin’s exquisite outlines and 
delicate coloring. Her diamonds were small; 


the brilliant flowers of her bouquet and head- 
dress not expensive; but taste and training had 
in her produced magnificent results from ordi- 


nary materials, 

“T am nine years older than you,” she 
added presently ; “I was never pretty; I have 
not the command of much money; I have four 
children, as you say, and not half so many 
servan‘s to help me attend them; but I havea 
treasure in my husband’s heart that I cannot 
afford to lose by idleness or neglect.” 

“And do you think—you cannot suppose, 
that his love depends on such trifling things 
as these ?” 

“On what trifles are all our actions founded? 
all our likings, loves and tastes? You choose 
a peach for its pink cheek, and the reddest 
side is the sweetest; a rose is admired for its 
perfume and tint, as a noisome weed is hated 
for the same reason; yet, though one may be 
medicinally useful, the other comparatively 
worthless, you would not willingly exchange 
the blooming treasures of your garden for 
something ugly and disagreeable. You chose 
the flower for its beauty and fragrance; were it 
transformed in those respects, altered entirely 
from what you loved when you placed it there; 
could you care for it longer ?” ' 

“But, Eleanor ? 

“You buy an instrument of music and find 
it dumb—you pay liberally for a dinner from 
which you come unsatisfied away—you go to 
hear an eloquent speaker, who suddenly be- 
comes stupid—you hire a servant to do work 
that she does not perform—is there no disap- 
pointment in all these? Then imagine worse; 
fancy a greater loss, a life-long disappointment ; 
suppose the faith and hope you had cherished 
for your future forever destroyed, your ideals 
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stripped of illusion, your chosen happiness ( 
proved your bitterest misfortune. If you were ‘ 


deceived into expecting beauty, and found re- 
pulsiveness; if, desiring neatness, you were 
forced to emdure disorder and neglect; if, in- 
stead of light, and love, and warmth, a happy 


home and pleasant society, you sat in dark- 


ness, cold and alone—Amy, what would you 
do?” 

But Amy had dropped her face in her hands, 
and was weeping bitterly. 

“My dear, you know I could not mean to 
hurt you. But we who are wives have assumed 
more than we realize or know. The world is 
very wide, some of its allurements are almost 
irresistible, and we have not only won our 
husbands, we want to keep them. If we fail to 
be attractive, there is much beyond to fill our 
deficiencies; if our homes are dark and dull, 
there is light and life enough in places where 
we cannot come; if we neglect or despise our 
influence, there are perilous charms with- 
out; if we are careless, indifferent, or self- 
absorbed, can we wonder that they are revolted 
by such traits, and, seeking to satisfy heart, 
and eyes, and judgment, as they could not do 
with us, find pleasanter companionship than 
ours ?” 

“But you would not be a mere butterfly ?” 
interrupted Amy, indignantly; “like Emily 
Jasper, for instance, with no thought for any- 
thing but dress and amusement.” 

“You do her less than justice; she is bright, 
and sweet, and winning, and has many good 
qualities besides her exquisite taste in dressing ! 
Ask Charles.” 

“Will you let me go with you, Eleanor?” 
cried her cousin, hastily starting up. “ Will 
you help me to get ready ?” 

Mrs. Grayson glanced despairingly at the 
clock; she knew too well what the difficulties 
of the undertaking would be, and realized all 


its terrors in advance; but she was too kind 


and too just to withdraw from the consequences 


of her own good natured interference. She ( 


took off her delicate gloves, summoned and 
bribed a bewildered Bridget, dressed her cousin's 
beautiful hair with her own hands, and sac- 
rificed her bouquet to it; and then an hour 
of wild confusion followed, in which she dis- 
played many of the qualities that distinguish 
our greatest generals, At its close, Amy was 
arrayed in a pale blue silk, very rich and 
not very old, a magnificent India shawl, a 
bridal present, “allowable for such an invalid,” 


with gloves obtained, heaven knows how. All ) 


defects were covered by the splendor of her 


jewelry, also dating from her bridal, and too 
beautiful and odd to be passe. 

The cousins arrived very late, but their end 
was gained. The bride, weary in the crowd of 
strange faces, welcomed them with real .and 
touching gladness, and Amy felt a thrill of 
pleasurable excitement in the exertion she had 
made for her old friend, and the happiness of 
the meeting. She glanced eagerly about the 
room for Charles; but he was not there, having 
already gone on to the opera with a lively party, 
including Emily Jasper; and Mrs. Grayson, 
comprehending her cousin’s wishes, gracefully 
extricated her at the proper time, and fol- 
lowed. 

At the end of the second act Mr. Gwynne 
was astonished by the sight of the two ladies, 
entering their box; his wife, singularly pretty 
in her impromptu toilette, looking flushed and 
delicate as a hot-house rose, by the side of her 
blooming cousin. A feeling stronger and bet- 
ter than mere gratified pride, curiosity, or re- 
gard to duty and love of appearance caused 
him to start with pleased surprise, and hasten 
to her side, to remain there for the rest of the 
evening. When it was over they came home 
very silently in Eleanor’s carriage, and she 
left them at the door with a gay good-night, 
and a hint at future dissipation. Under the 
hall gaslight Charles Gwynne drew his wife to 
his heart, and kissed her lips with almost as 
much passion as in the first days of their mar- 
riage. He did not speak, but she felt he clasped 
her as a recovered treasure. 

He stayed to fasten bolts and bars, and she 
ran up to her chamber with a lighter step than 
had passed the stairs for many a day, and a full 
and thankful heart. When he entered, she 
was kneeling before her children’s bed, her 
fair face bathed in tears, praying that it might 
not be too late to hold or to redeem her 


¢ husband’s love, and resolving that the lessons 


taught her in this evening should not be for- 
gotten. 

He knelt down by her side for a moment, 
and in the silence that followed, renewed pro- 
mises and yows made before, but never before 
seeming thus easy to keep. Let us hope that 
resolutions so registered, by both, may be found 
firm and lasting. 





“THERE is an everlasting harmony between 
the soul of man and the nobler forms of crea- 
tion. If there were no innocent hearts, there 
would be no white lilies.” Mrs. CHILD. 





MOZART’S OXEN WALTZ. 


HE sensitive nature of Mozart, that sweet- 

est of all musical composers, is well known. 
The slightest discord produced in him severe 
irritation, and when engaged in musical com- 
position, his feelings grew so intense that he 
almost lost consciousness of all going on around 
him. A story is told in Whitney’s Musical 
Guest which strikingly illustrates this. Mozart 
was engaged in arranging one of the most beau- 
tiful airs in an opera he was composing, when 
the butcher called for his pay, which had long 
been due. In vain his wife endeavored to at- 
tract the attention of the wrapt artist, who 
scribbled away utterly unconscious of her pres- 
ence. 

“She ran down stairs, with tears in her eyes, 
telling the butcher that her husband could not 
be spoken to, and that he must come another 
time. But the man of blood was not easily to 
be daunted—he must have his bill settled, and 
speak with Mozart himself—and he would not 
send him another ounce of meat. He ascended 
the stairs. Mozart, distantly conscious that 
something had passed in his presence, had con- 
tinued pouring the effusions of his fantasia on 
paper when the heavy footsteps resounded in 
the hall. His stick was at hand. Without 
turning his eyes from the sheet, he held his 
stick against the door to keep out the in- 
truders. 

“But the steps were approaching. Mozart, 
more anxious, hurried as fast as he could, when 
a rap at the door demanded permission to enter, 
The beautiful effusion was in danger of being 
lost. The affrighted composer cast a fugitive 
glance at his stick—it was too short. With 
anxiety bordering on frenzy he looked around 
his room, and a pole standing behind the cur- 
tain caught his eye; this he seized, holding it 
with all his might against the door, writing 
like fury all the while. The knob was turned, 
but the pole withstood the first effort. A pause 
succeeded. Words were heard on the staircase, 
and the intruders renewed their efforts the 
second time. But the strength of the composer 
seemed to increase with his anxiety. Large 
drops of perspiration stood on his forehead. 
Stemming the pole against his left breast with 
the force of despair, he still kept out the visit- 
ors. He succeeded but for a moment, yet it 
was a precious moment—the delightful air was 
poured upon the paper—it was saved ! 

(80) 


“<Mr. Mozart,’ said the butcher-—— 

“Halt! halt!’ said the composer, seizing 
the manuscript, and hurrying towards the 
piano-forte. Down he sat, and the most de. 
lightful air that was ever heard responded from 
the instrument. The eyes of his wife, and even 
of the butcher, began to moisten. Mozart fin- 
ished the tune, rose again, and, running to the 
writing-desk, he filled out what was want. 
ing. 

“Well, Mr. Mozart, said the butcher, when 
the artist had finished, ‘ you know that I am to 
marry.’ 

“No, I do not,’ said Mozart, who had some- 
what recovered from his musical trance, 

“Well, then, you know it now, and you also 
know that you owe me money for meat,’ 

“<T do, said Mozart, with a sigh. 

“¢Never mind,’ said the man, under whose 
blood-stained coat beat a feeling heart; ‘you 
make me a fine waltz for my marriage-ball, and 
I will cancel the debt, and let you have meat 
for a year to come.’ 

“<Tt is a bargain!’ cried the lively and gifted 
Mozart; and down he sat, and a waltz was 
elicited from the instrument—such a waltz as 
the butcher had never before heard. 

“¢ Meat for a year, did I say ?” exclaimed the 
enraptured butcher. ‘No! one hundred ducats 
you shall have for this waltz, but I want it with 
trumpets and horns and fiddles—you know 
best—and soon, too !’ 

“You shall have it so,’ said Mozart, who 
could scarcely trust his ears, ‘and in one hour 
you may send for it.” 

“The liberal minded butcher retired. In an 
hour the waltz was set in full orchestra music. 
The butcher returned, was delighted with the 
music, and paid Mozart his one hundred du- 
cats—a sum more splendid than he had ever 
received from the Emperor for the greatest of 
his ‘operas. 

“Tt is to this incident that the lovers of har- 
mony are indebted for one of the most charm- 
ing trifles, the celebrated Oxen Waltz—a piece 
of music still unrivalled.” 


— ae 


“Four things,” said “Mad Mac,” “I am 


sure there will be in Heaven. Music, plenty 
of little children, flowers, and pure air.” 





MY ADVENTURE. 


T was the first day of December, though the < 
fogs of November still held the mastery. | 


A wretched day it was, when I stood on the 


platform of our village railway station waiting ‘ 
for the up-train. I had taken a second-class > 


ticket, much to the surprise of the railway « 
99) \ 


clerk. “Second-class did you say, ma’am? 
I nodded assent, and, receiving my ticket, did 


not explain that it was protection rather than ‘ 
economy I sought, for the papers were teeming > 


with the particulars of a sad murder which had 


been committed in a first-class carriage, and » 


the details were too fresh in my memory to 
make me fearless. 


I am an elderly maiden lady, and therefore 2 
privileged to be nervous and timid. One poor ( 


soul at least benefited by my cowardice, for I 
bestowed the difference between first and second 
class fare on a shivering woman, thinly clad, 
with a rag of rusty crape on her bonnet, sur- 
rounding a poverty-stricken face; she held a 


sickly child on her arms, was standing on the > 
platform, and going by the same train. The , 
culd fog chilled or +, and I mentally thanked ( 
Providence, that had by contrast cast my “lines , 


in pleasant places.” Numbers were impatiently 
waiting the delayed train. 

At last it came, and a porter, whose services 
[had secured in defiance of a certain prohibi- 
tion, placed me in one of those comfortable old- 
fashioned padded carriages that are still to be 
found on some lines. With the usual yelling, 
whistling, and screeching, which some writers 


will take so much trouble to describe, though ‘ 
every one knows all about it, we started. As > 


soon as I was comfortably settled, I proceeded 


to scrutinize my fellow-travellers. It is per- ) 


haps a queer fancy of mine to give imaginary 
names to all with whom I come in contact; 
but it helps me to arrange my thoughts more 
clearly. 

I was seated nearest the door, with my back 
towards the engine, and opposite me sat a very 
handsome young man, of, perhaps, eight or 
nine and twenty years of age. A book was 
lazily held between his fingers, and his whole 


air was so listless that I immediately named 


him Sir Languid Swell, a slang term, but ex- 
pressive. Next to him was a middle-aged man, 
certainly not a gentleman, but still a very re- 
spectable-looking person, who had on a thick 
pilot-cloth coat and a voluminous scarlet com- 
forter. Pilot I called him; and next to Pilot 
lounged back in the corner a fat man with a 


snuff-box, which was so perpetually in request 
as to render it obtrusively prominent; so much 
so, that it scarcely permitted me to notice any 
merely personal peculiarity ; it glittered in the 
lamplight as it was alternately drawn from his 
pocket and returned thereto with great rapidity. 
I dubbed him Snuff-box, of course. Opposite 
him sat a young girl, or rather woman, of 
about twenty-five years of age. She was slightly 
formed and rather good-looking, with soft dark 
eyes and dark brown wavy hair, simply braided, 
and as she had no dumpling at the back of her 
head, I took a fancy to her as Anti-chignon. 
Between her and myself was seated a grim, 
haggard-looking old man, with a long, droop- 
ing white moustache. He held himself pain- 
fully erect, and rested both his thin hands on a 
bamboo walking-stick, which stood between his 
legs. His face wore a peculiar expression; he 
appeared to be listening, and paid no attention 
to passing events, his light-gray eyes being 
fixed on vacancy. I was looking at his face 
(not furtively—there was no necessity for that— 
he was too much absorbed in his own thoughts 
to notice me), when my attention was distracted 
by a peculiar whistle, and we gradually slack- 
ened speed and came to a standstill. I looked 
out, wondering at what station we had arrived ; 
but it was nearly dark, and the rain beating 
against the window, rendered the view beyond 
blurred and indistinct. At last I saw several 
Janterns moving, but not one stationary light, 
and guessed we were not near a station at all. 

“Something wrong, I suppose,” said Sir Lan- 
guid; “we are not due at Farmlee for seven 
minutes yet.” 

“Very inconvenient,” said Snuffbox, taking 
pinch after pinch with great rapidity ; “wont 
be very pleasant to have to turn out in rain like 
that.” 

Pilot’s remark I did not quite catch; it was 
so very short—only three syllables. I fear, 


’ however, it partook of the nature of a maledic- 
‘ tion on things in general. Anti-chignon never 


spoke; she leaned forward and looked at me, 
and her face, though pale, was brave. 

The Listener seemed not to be even aware 
that we had stopped. After a short time, I saw 
one of the moving lights approach our carriage ; 
the door was opened, and a porter’s head and 
shoulders appeared. 

“ Any of you ladies or gentlemen like to get 
out, and walk to the cottage yonder, till the 
line’s cleared?” Yonder was indicated by a 
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backward motion of the left-hand thumb over 
the left shoulder. 

Listener was aroused. 

“How far is yonder?” he inquired. 

“What’s the matter with the line?” asked 
Sir Languid. 

“Yonder’s about two hundred yards, sir; 
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and a luggage-train’s come to grief, but we are ( 


clearing the line as fast as we can.” 

“When’s the next train due?’ demanded 
Snuff-box. 

“Not for two hours and a half.” 

“No fear of our being smashed yet awhile, 
then,” said Sir Languid, “and I don’t mean to 
turn out in the rain for the next two hours.” 

So we all decided on remaining in the train, 
and the porter, touching his cap, shut us in 
again. 

“Tell be dull work, wont it?” said Pilot. 

“J don’t see why so,” replied Sir Languid. 

“Suppose we follow the example of those 
highly interesting and well-informed people in 
Christmas annuals, who get into uncomfortable 


predicaments so naturally, and amuse them- ' 


selves and each other by telling stories; and 
suppose you begin,” addressing Pilot. 

And Pilot, after a little hesitation, told the 
following story, which I do not attempt to give 
in his own peculiar dialect :— 

TxHE Pixot’s Story.—It was an awful night, 
the wind blew as it only biows at the seaside; 
the waves foamed and roared, and dashed 
themselves upon the beach as if they meant to 
tear up the white cliffs, and carry them out to 
sea. A good number of us had been on the 
look-out for some hours, The “help” was 
ready, as she always is, in time of trouble, 
and many a brave fellow had said good-by 
to wife and children more gently than usual, 
knowing the lifeboat would have to be manned 
before midnight, though fully resolved to be 
one of the crew. It is no child’s play going 
out to the Goodwins at night, and though I 


have heard men boast of the number of guineas | 


they have made in a year by the lifeboat ser- 
vice, I am sure I can say, for the honor of Old 
England, that volunteers would not be wanting, 
even if the bounty were withdrawn, Now you 
see, I am a simple old sailor, and: I haven't got 


the gift of the gab, but I’ve seen a deal of rough 2 


service in my time, and my trips to tie Good- 
wins have been almost as often in the Bradford 
as in the Princess Alice. Many is the sad sight 
I've seen in my time, but they came into my 
life,,and passed out of it like dreams in the 
night; but not always. There was one ship- 
wreck, many years ago, that I never can forget. 
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I often tell the story to my children, and they 
open their large eyes as wide as possible every 
time; the often-told tale has still the same 
charm for them. 

It’s nigh upon thirty years ago now. I went 
down with some mates to man the lifeboat to go 
to the aid of a ship on the Goodwins, I dare gay 
you have all read acounts of rescues from the 
great perils of the deep, so I will only say we 
went and did our best; but we could not save 
them all. It was an emigrant ship, and I was 
but a youngster then, not twenty, and my heart 
ached as I saw brave fellows striking out bat- 
tling with the furious waves, and sinking before 
we could reach them; little children with their 
helpless arms outstretched to those who, do 
what they would, could not help all; and women, 
some with pale, calm faces, others fearfully agi- 
tated, screaming and shrieking to us to save 
them. We saved only fifty-seven. We had no 
steam-tug then, and two hundred and thirteen 
fellow-creatures perished in that awful storm. 
One woman with long hair floated past us, I 
attempted to seize her, but failed, and only 
managed to save the little child in her arms, 
The little, helpless creature clung to me, and 
sobbed and cried for her mother, her dear mo- 
ther. With great difficulty we returned to land, 
bearing our precious cargo with us in safety. 

When we landed I held the child aloft, and 
shouted out, “ Who claims this little one?” No 
one replied for some time, until at last one man 
exclaimed— 

“Why, that’s the child of the young woman 
who used to sit alone all day, and look asif 
her heart would break; Mrs. Salter she called 
herself.” 

The poor little soul herself knew nothing but 
that father was cold, quite cold, when she kissed 
him last, and mother said he was gone to 
heaven, up where the stars were. She said she 
was seven years old, and mother called her 
Bessie, and then she began to sob again, and 
cried bitterly for her mother. Poor little lamb! 
I told her I would take her to my mother, and 
in the morning we would see if hers could be 
found. She was very ill for some weeks, and 
we feared sometimes she would die. My mo- 
ther was devoted to her, and never left her, 
except when the child was sleeping, and then I 
took my mother’s place beside the little crea- 
ture’s bed, and watched as if my own life de- 
pended on her existence. 

When Bessie got better I carried her out in 
my arms, and laid her on the sand in the warm 
sunshine. She often asked me when we should 
find her mother, and I always replied we would 
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go and look for her as soon as she was strong ‘ 
enough to walk a good distance. One evening ) 
she looked up wistfully into my face. § 
“J don’t think you tell me the truth, Jack,” § 
she said. “I think mother must have gone to ? 
father among the stars, or she would have come 5 
tome Jong ago. Has she, Jack?” ) 
I bent my head, and stammered out I thought ‘ 
she had. Contrary to my expectation, she } 
clapped her hands and laughed. “Iam very ? 
glad to know she’s there; so glad, Jack! She ‘ 
used to make me kiss my hands to father, and 
now, to-night, when the stars come out, I’ll kiss ‘ 
my hands to them both.” \ 
Poor little lassie! she was restless and eager ? 
until the twilight faded, and then she ran out ‘ 
to the cottage, and blew kiss after kiss from her } 
little hands towards the brightest star she could 
see. From that time she was contented, and 
night after night blew kisses to her parents as 
long as the summer lasted, and made my poor 
old mother cry by asking if she thought they 
were kissing hands to her. We advertised for 
Bessie’s relations, but never received any reply. 
Either she had none who chose to burden ? often tell her that the mischief-making busy- 
themselves with her, or the name of Salter was | body in other men’s matters, who wished to 
an assumed one. She became like one of us, persuade her to leave me, was my best friend; 
; 
” 
} 
, 
2 
‘ 
2 
‘ 
5 
? 


~~ 





son. She rose from the table, and walked to 
the window. Then, for the first time for years, 
I remembered that Bessie was not my sister. I 
rose, and followed her at once. I put my arm 
round her, and attempted to draw her head 
down on my shoulder. She resisted, but I was 
determined. 

“What have people been saying to you, 
Bessie ?” 


can’t tell you. Let me go, Jack; let me go 
away into service.” 

“No,” I replied; “you must stay here with 
me.” 

“T can’t—I wont—it’s impossible; you must 
let me go, Jack.” 

“You can’t be my little sister any longer, I 
replied. “Will you stay and be my little 
wife ?” 

She looked up for one moment into my face, 
and then laid her head on my shoulder with- 
out a word. 

“Ts it to be go or stay, Bessie?” 

“Stay,” she said; and stay she did, and I 


and I am sure my mother loved her as dearly ¢ for, but for her, I might have remained in my 
as if she had been her own child. When Bessie $ blindness until some one else appropriated my 
was seventeen my mother died, and with her ? little treasure. 
dying breath left Bessie to my care. “Ts that all true, my man?” said Snuff-box, 
“You are thirty now, Jack,” she said— 2 when Pilot concluded. 
“You'll be getting married soon, I suppose. “True, sir!” exclaimed Pilot, his honest face 
Anyhow, never let your sister be in want, and } flushing with indignation. 
never let your wife be unkind to her.” “Yes; you did not finish it properly—that 
I replied I did not think of marrying yet, | is to say, not in correct novel style. Your 
and no harm should happen to Bessie as long ) wife should have turned out to be some long- 
as I lived. lost heiress.” 
So two years passed on. Bessie kept house “Well, you see, she didn’t, sir.” 
for me, and I had almost forgotten that she “Have you ever read ‘Peter Simple?” in- 
was not really my sister; when one morning § quired Snuff-box. 
coming home, after a long, wearying night of “No, sir; I haven’t read ‘Peter Simple,’ and 
herring fishing, I found Bessie with a worried, ( I don’t mean to read ‘Peter Simple,’ if it would 
troubled look, and could not get her to tell ) teach me to doubt an honest man’s word,” said 
me what was the matter. Pilot, angrily. 
“Have your breakfast first, Jack. I am sure Snuff-box took three large pinches with great 
you are tired. I’ll tell you afterwards, if you 2 deliberation. 
wish it.” “What reason have you for doubting his 
After breakfast she told me, in a nervous, ) story?” inquired Listener. 
awkward way, that she wished ‘o go into ser- “T don’t know,” said SnufFbox; “it’s my 
vice. way, I’ve had such falsehoods told me in my 
“What on earth for?” time, I never believe anything now.” 
“Oh! I’ve been expense to you long enough, “Perhaps, sir,’ said old Listener, courte- 
Jack.” ously, “ you will be kind enough to tell us a 
“Ts that your reason?” I asked, feeling much ? story, on the truth of which we may depend.” 
annoyed, “Hear! hear!” said Pilot. 
In a moment her face and neck became crim- SnufFbox took three large pinches of snuff in 








“All sorts of things. Oh! never mind. | 
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solemn silence, then said—“TI’ll do so; and 
here is my story. I shall call it 

“Poor AxicE.”—Alice was my brother’s 
only child. At ten years of age, she was left 
an orphan and an heiress. As I was her near- 
est relative ard her godfather, my brother had 
appointed me her guardian, and entrusted her 
property to my care. She had two ‘thousand 
pounds a-year of her own, and [ resolved that 
at my death the gentle, golden-haired girl 
should inherit all I possessed. I do not think 
I could have loved her better had she been my 
own daughter. She was the light of my life, 
the sunbeam in my home. I would not send 
her to school—I could not part with her; so 
she was educated at home by a talented gover- 
ness, assisted, as the newspapers say, by several 





eminent professors. 

Lest her childhood should be lonely, I in- 
vited the two daughters of our rector to share 
her studies and her amusements. Everything 
was done that love could suggest to promote my 
girl’s happiness; and, as years passed on, the 
fair-haired child developed into a beautiful 
woman. 

Of course, all the people in our neighbor- 
hood paid her a great deal of attention. In 
London she might have been a nonentity, but 
in Staffordshire she was the beautiful heiress, 
Alice Mainwaring. 

Manceuvring mammas flattered and courted 
her, and I feared my sweet child’s head would 
haye been turned with all the adulation she 
received; but it was not so. 

When she was eighteen years of age, she was 
as simple and truthful as a child. 

I was her confidant, and she would laughingly 
tell me all the “pretty speeches” which had 
been made to her by the beaux in the neigh- 
borhood. 

“Uncle,” she would say, “I have never yet 
seen any one for whose sake it would be worth 
my while to leave you. Dear old Guardy !” 

And then the saucy puss would pull my 
whiskers, and plague me, till I told her I would 
find her a husband, so as to be rid of her as 
soon as possible. 

One day she came to me in my library. 


eT 


want to coax you, Gear old Guardy,” she said. 


“What does my pet want?” I replied, laying 
down my book. 
“Your pet wants to go to the hunt ball very, 


very much indeed.” 

“Then my pet shall certainly go.” 

On the night of the ball, she came to me for 
as she laughingly said— 


inspection, 
If you don’t tell 


“Shall 1 do, Guardy dear? 
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me I am looking charming, I’]l find a husband 
this very evening, to plague you.” 

“You do look charming, my pet; you always 
do.” 

Do you think me frivolous? I daresay you 
do; but those were such happy days, and they 
ended then; at least it seems to me now as if 
they ended then, and the remainder was only a 
dream. 

Alice really looked very beautiful that night 
in her snowy lace and pearl ornaments, and 
younger men than I thought so also. <A great 
deal of attention was shown her, but for the 
tenth dance she refused all invitations, and 
came and seated herself beside me. 

“Ts he not handsome, Guardy ?” she whis- 
pered. 

“Who, my darling?” 

“Horace Bartleton, He is talking to Lady 
Leslie now. Do you see him?” 

“Yes; he is very handsome.” 

“T have danced with him twice, dear. I 
may dance with him once more, if he asks me, 
may I not? Oh! here he comes.’ 
He came, with Lady Leslie leaning on his 


’ 


arm. 

“Mr. Bartleton is very anxious to make your 
acquaintance, Mr. Mainwaring,” the lady said; 
“and, as we are such old cronies, I offered to 
introduce him.” 

When we had exchanged a few words, I 
looked round for my Alice. She had disap- 
peared; a gentleman had claimed her hand for 
the quadrille that was forming. Bartleton did 
not dance; he remained talking to me, and did 
not ask Alice to dance with him again, 

She was annoyed, I could see, and we left the 
ball early. As we were quitting the room, 
Lady Leslie passed us, and, touching my arm 
lightly with her hand, said, in a low tone— 

“Mr. Mainwaring, ‘ Cave canem!’ ”’ 

Before I could ask for an explanation, she 
was gone. 

Alice looked rather less cross when I told 
her that Horace Bartleton had been cultivating 
me most assiduously, and had begged. permis- 
sion to call. But the hunt ball was evidently 
a failure, and had not given so much pleasure 
anticipated. Bartleton did not 
call the next day, nor the day after that, and I 
noticed with a feeling of annoyance, that my 
pet had taken more pains than usual with her 
toilet. On the third day he came, and her eyes 
brightened so when he entered, that I felt she 
was lost tome. After that he called occasion- 
ally, and we met him repeatedly in society; 
and so the winter and spring passed away, and 
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the summer-time came. But Alice changed. \ enough to reform for her sake, he is not worth 
She no longer came to tell me the little trifles ; having; and she would be a fool to marry 
of which her girlish life was composed. § him,” I replied, angrily. 

One evening in June, when I had been smok- “Ah! you see you were never married, so 
ing for some time on the terrace outside the 
drawing-room window, she came and stood be- 
side me. 

“Uncle,” she said, “don’t you think that if 
agirl has money, and the man she loves has 
none, it is a shame to part them on that ac- 


you know nothing about it,” she said; and 
turning back to the instrument, passed her 
fingers rapidly and nervously over the keys. 

I was never married! The foolish child did 
not know that her heedless words had opened 
an old wound. I did not reply. I stepped 
count ?” through the window into the little garden, and 

“That depends on circumstance, little one; ( wandered up and down for more than an hour. 
if the man is idle, who only wants the girl for { When I came in Alice approached me, and, 
her money, then by all means, I say, keep them 2 putting her arms round my neck, laid her head 
apart.” on my shoulder. 

“But how can one know that a man only “Do you always love me, you dear old 
" Guardy, even when I plague you most?” she 
said, 

“ Always, always! you are always my own 
dear pet ;’’ and I stroked her glossy head. 

“Will you promise me that I shall always 
be your own dear pet—that you will always 
love me as you do now, dear old Guardy? 
Will you look in my eyes and promise ?” 

She raised herself as she spoke, and lifted 
her dear eyes to mine. 

“Yes, my own pet, ever my own pet, always 
my own darling pet, now, and till death, and 
after death, I promise.” 

“T am satisfied and happy now. I am very 

( 


wants a girl for her money 

I looked up inquiringly. 

“What makes you think about such things, 
Alice ?” 

“T don’t know,” she replied, evasively. 
“Perhaps it is the book I have been reading ;” 
and she turned away and left me. I watched 
her as she passed through the open window 
into the drawing-room, and languidly laying 
her book down on a table, opened the piano and 
commenced singing. I followed gently, and 
looked at the book she had been reading. It 
was “Oliver Twist !” 

How could that have put such thoughts in 
my darling’s head? For the first time I knew ( tired, dear. I will go to bed.” 
she had concealments from me. After she had But when she had reached the door, she 
played for a short time, she turned towards ? turned back again. 


me, not rising, but merely twisting round on “ Kiss me once more, dear, and call me your 
the music-stool, one hand still resting on the ) own pet again, before I go.” 
keyboard. And then we parted for the night. 

“Uncle,” she said, “if I loved any one very In the morning I was roused from my sleep 


much indeed, and he had no money, would you ? by my servant, who told me, in terrified ac- 
prevent my marrying him because he was poor, $ cents, that Miss Alice was lying dead, outside 
when I have enough for both ?” the drawing-room window. 

“Certainly not, because he was poor, Alice; He could say nothing coherent. Hastily 
ifI knew him to be an honest, upright man, ) thrusting my feet into slippers, and drawing 
and the world spoke well of him.” my robe de chambre round me, I rushed down 

“But if you knew nothing about him, and § stairs, and there, on the terrace, found my 
the world abused him—called him false, heart- 2 beautiful girl crouching down on the stones, 
leas, all sorts of things—‘ fast? among the num- ( her head resting on the window-sill. The 
ber, would you refuse, though I told you my $ female servants stood round, ignorant and 
happiness depended on the marriage ?” helpless. 

“No, Alice, I would not refuse; but I would I raised my poor darling in my arms, and 
prevent your marrying him until you were of ) carried her into the house. She was quite in- 
age; and I would entreat you to insist on his § sensible, and, in spite of every exertion, re- 
becoming worthy of you before you gave him ) mained apparently inanimate, for nearly an 


your hand.” hour. At last she opened her eyes, and fixed 
“T thought you would say so; you don’t 5 them on me. 
seem to think it possible for a wife to reform “Do you know me, Alice?” I whispered, 
her husband.” bending over her. 
“I think, if a man does not love a woman “Yes, I know you Horace, I know you; but 
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you come too late. I will not gowith you now. 
Oh, Horace! I have waited for you so long, all 
through the miserable night; they have fas- 
tened doors and windows, and I cannot get in. 
They will know all inthe morning. It is morn- 
ing now; it has struck four, Horace, and it is 
broad daylight. But I will not go with you. I 
am so cold, so bitterly cold; the dew has been so 
heavy ; if you cared for me really, you would not 
have let me wait here for you so long. And I 
cared enough for you to leave him—to leave my 
dear, good, kind old Guardy, for your sake; 
but I will go back to him, and be his own pet 
still—his own pet always, now, and till death, 
and after death.” 

My poor darling was worse than dead—she 
was mad; and, from her ravings, I learnt that 
she had consented to elope with Horace Bar- 
tleton that night, and he had not kept tryst. 

For three months she lingered, quite uncon- 
scious of passing events, sometimes entreating 
Horace to come to her, and save her the dis- 
grace of having it known that she had waited 
vainly for him all night; and sometimes re- 
proaching him, and saying that nothing would 
induce her to fly with him now. 

I took her away from England, to the South 
of France, in the vain hope that change of 
scene might be beneficial. She always fancied 
herself in the shrubbery at the old home, until 
one bright September evening, when she lay 
on her couch before the open window, with her 
hand in mine. She had been gazing at the 
glorious sunset, when suddenly she turned to- 
wards me, and fixed an eager searching look 
on my face. 

“Guardy, my dear old Guardy !” 

“ Alice, my own precious pet !” 

“Say that again. Let me lay my head on 
your shoulder, and say it again, thank you. 
Now, promise me, faithfully, you will take no 
notice of his conduct, for my sake. Wont you 
promise ? 
geance is mine, I will repay?’ Ah, well! when 
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thousand pounds, which he soon ran through, 
and was then going through the bankrupt court, 

“They lead a cat-and-dog life, I believe,” 
said the Rector, my informant, “and he con- 
tinually reproaches her, that, but for the false 
report about her fortune, he would have mar. 
ried a beautiful girl, who was her superior in 
every respect, and who had two thousand a-year,” 

When Snuff-box had finished his story, no 
one made any remark. My own eyes were ob- 
scured in some mysterious way, so that I could 
not see how people looked. After a short in- 
terval of silence, the snuff-box made its ap. 
pearance, and its owner, giving it a sharp rap 
on the lid, said emphatically ; 

“That’s all true, every word of it. I have 
of course substituted imaginary names, but the 
circumstances occurred exactly as I relate them, 
I have made you all look as solemn as mutes 
at a funeral. Now, young gentleman, I think 
it is your turn; see if you can cheer us upa 
little.” 

“My turn,” said Sir Languid, “yes; I sup- 
pose it is; and as my story is composed more 
of anticipations than events, I shall call it, 
‘Charlie Beaufoy’s Expectations.’ ” 

So astonished was I on hearing this speech, 


, that, quite forgetting good breeding, I stared at 


( 


him, and in a vague, dreamy way repeated his 
words, and then suddenly recollecting myself, 
lowered my eyes and drew down my veil, as 
he began his story :— 

CHARLIE BEAUFOyY’s EXPECTATIONS.— When 
I was christened—be it understood I am not 
making this assertion on my own authority, I 
can’t say that my recollection of the interest- 
ing event is sufficiently clear for that—when I 
was christened, I say, my wise and loving pa- 
rents very judiciously selected for my god- 


‘ parents three old fogies, far more estimable for 


Don’t you know who says, ‘ Ven- ° 
) 


I am gone, you will remember that I wished it. , 


Now call me your own pet once more.” 

As I did so, she pressed her lips to my cheek, 
and the next moment my darling was gone 
from me forever. 

For three years I remained abroad. Then 
I returned to England, and went into Stafford- 
shire to sell the old place, which I could no 
longer endure, and heard, amongst other news, 
that one month after we left England, Bartle- 
ton had married a lady, under the impression 
that she had five thousand a-year, and dis- 
covered, after marriage, that she had only five 
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the weight of their purses than any mental or 
moral excellence. 

My godmother, Miss Harriet Smith, was as 
selfish and sour an old crab-apple as ever 
breathed; but she was my mother’s half-sister, 
and the fortunate possessor of fifty thousand 
pounds, 

Godfather number one was my father’s sec- 
ond cousin, Julius Brown, and from him my 
mother had great expectations. Had he not 
made it a particular bequest that he should be 
my godfather, and that I should be christened 
Charles after my father, and Julius after him? 
Did that not mean something? Of course it 
did, and I was christened Charles Julius ac- 
cordingly. 
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Godfather number two was General Robin- 
son, a brother officer of my father’s; that is to 
say, he had been in former days colonel of my 
father’s regiment. “And,” said my father, 
“if, when the boy is sixteen, he wants to enter 
the army, the General’s influence may be of 
use in getting him a commission.” That, how- 
ever, was a bad spec, for the old General be- 
stowed a fourpenny-piece with a hole in it 
upon me when I was seven years of age, and 
died before I completed my tenth year, leaving 
all his money—as he was in duty bound to 
do—to his own eight children. 

The first event of which I have any distinct 
recollection, is a box on the ears received from 
my father, because, after having been informed 
that five times eight made forty, I really did 
not know the amount of eight times five. 

“Why do you plague the boy with arith- 
metic?” expostulated my mother. “I am sure, 
with his expectations, his health is of far more 
importance than his education. He’s sure to 
have Hawkscliffe some day.” 

“Ton’t make too sure of that, Mary,” re- 
plied my father. “And yet that, if it were 
certain, would be no reason why he should be 
worse educated than his butler.” 

“What rubbish you talk, Charles! And you 
never have any patience with the boy; if he 
must learn, let me teach him.” 

“Yes, I daresay; and make a molly-coddle 
ofhim. I'll teach my son my own way. Stop 
howling, youngster’—this to me—“ and, if you 
don’t know that table, backwards and forwards, 
and upside down, in half-an-hour, you don’t 
ride with me to-day.” 

So saying my father left the room, and I at 
once asked my mother what she meant by my 
having Hawkscliffe some day. 

“Tt belongs to Uncle Julius, doesn’t it?” 
said I. 

“Yes, dear, but perhaps he will give it to 
you when he doesn’t want it any longer.” 

“When wont he want it any longer, mam- 
ma?” 

“When he dies, dear; but you must not 
talk about it.” 

“Will he die to-morrow, mamma? I hope 
he will.” 

“Oh, fie! Charlie. Set to work and learn 
your table, my boy, or yon wont get your ride.” 

I was only six years old, but I well remem- 
bered my visit in the winter to Hawkscliffe, 
and what a beautiful place I thought it was, 
and stored up in my mind the precious idea 
that it would be mine! when Uncle Julius 
should be so kind as to die. 
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The following Christmas, we were invited to 
spend at Hawkscliffe, as usual; and one day I 
electrified every one at the dinner-table by 
saying— 

“Uncle Julius, when are you going to die?” 

My father’s face flushed with annoyance, 
and my mother turned deadly pale. Whether 
Uncle Julius had any notion of the real state 
of the case, I know not; but, like a true gen- 
tleman, he laughingly turned the subject. 

“Not yet, I hope, my boy; but I mean to 
kill a fox to-morrow, if possible; and if you 
like, and mamma will allow it, you shall go to 
the meet.” 

As soon as my mother had an opportunity, 
she assured me, that if I spoke like that again, 
Uncle Julius would give Hawkscliffe to some 
one else, but that if I were very good, I might 
get it yet. What my father said to her I know 
not; but after that evening the subject was 
never mentioned to me again; but I now and 
then heard my mother allude to my excellent 
expectations, and became impressed with the 
notion that my education was merely of sec- 
ondary importance: all that I had to do was 
to keep strong and well, so as to live longer 
than Uncle Julius. 

When I was nineteen years of age, my Uncle 
Julius died; and my father and I were invited 
to his funeral. 

“T suppose I need not tell you, Charley, my 
boy, that it wont be the correct thing to look 
eager or pleased, or indeed, to show any emo- 
tion in your countenance, when the will is 
read,” said my father, when we started. 

“T suppose,” I replied, “I may look amazed 
when I find I am master of Hawkscliffe ?” 

My father only laughed. 

I remember nothing of the wording of the 
will; all I know is, when we left Hawkscliffe 
my father’s face was as long as the hundred and 
ninéteenth Psalm, and I had a confused notion 
that I had nothing, not even a mourning-ring, 
and that scoundrel of a family lawyer had got 
it all, “to be dealt with according to a private 
letter of instructions received from my late 
esteemed friend and client, Mr. Brown,” he had 
said. . 

“Oh! of course, every one knows what that 
means,” sneered my father. 

I did not, and I did not care: all I knew was, 
I had not got it. 

“T am sure I don’t know what Charlie is to 
do,” said my mother. “ He is fit for nothing ; 
and we have been so extravagant, living be- 
yond our means, in the hopes that this money 
would set us all right; we must give up the 
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carriage and horses, and take a smaller house. 
There’s the postman; who can have written to 
us? I don’t expect a letter!” 

The question was soon settled ; the letter was 
for me, and ran as follows :— 


“OHARLES BeauFoy:—So much for your 
fine expectations. Hadn’t you better come to 
me, now? I shall be at home on Thursday 
morning next at noon. 

“HARRIET SMITH.” 


“T’ll be hanged if I go!” I said, angrily. 

“You'll deserve hanging if you don’t,” re- 
plied my mother. 

“Come, don’t talk like that; the boy has 
had enough of waiting for dead men’s shoes. I 
advise him not to expect that his visit will 
have any advantageous result, but I warn him 
not needlessly to insult an old woman and a 
relative. 

“T’ll go,” I replied; “the change will do 
me good. I want something to rouse me.” 

So the next day I started for London by the 
early train, and arrived at Euston Square at 
half-past eleven: a brisk walk took me to my 
aunt’s door just as the clock of a neighboring 
church was striking twelve. 

I shall never forget my first impression of my 
Aunt Harriet. She was then about forty-five 
years of age, and a long and severe illness 
made her look older. She was dressed in a 
dove-colored silk, trimmed with black, and a 
more sombre figure I no not remember ever to 
have seen. As I entered, a sneering smile 
came over her face. 

“So vou have come,” she said. “TI thought 
you would. Expect something in my will, I 
suppose, eh?” 

“T came because you sent for me,” I replied 
coldly ; “but I will go away with the greatest 
pleasure.” 

“Ton’t be impertinent, and sit down. You 
have one virtue left at any rate, you are 
punctual.” 

“T don’t remember ever having kept a lady 
waiting. And I think my remark was very 
pertinent.” 

“Why don’t you sit down?” 

“Because you told me not to do so.” 

“When? I?” 

“Yes; you said, ‘Don’t be impertinent and 
sit down ;’ and I understood you to mean, that 
if I sat down I should be impertinent; there- 
fore I remained standing.” 

“Mr. Charles Beaufoy, will you be good 
enough to take a chair?” 

“With pleasure, madam.” 
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“Now, why do you suppose I sent for you?” 
“Judging by circumstances, I should imag. 

ine it must have been to tell me I am a fool, 
and a good-for-nothing.” 

“Don’t bandy words with me, sir. What do 
you think of your fine expectations having 
ended in smoke ?” 

“That I must content myself with rather 
less tobacco than will quite suit my taste.” 

“Don’t be flippant. Do you suppose I am 
to do anything for you ?” 

“Yes, I suppose that you are going to give 
me a deal of advice, which wont be particu- 
larly palatable.” 

“You are wrong. I am going to prevent 
your counting upon my will.” 

“T don’t do so.” 

“So much the better. I want to make a 
man of you, if: possible. My lawyer has re- 
ceived instructions to pay you, quarterly, the 
sum of fifty pounds sterling, which will be con- 
tinued as long as I live, if you keep out of 
debt; but, as soon as I hear that you have in- 
curred a debt, the allowance will be stopped. 
When I die, I shall leave you four thousand 
pounds, and now I wish you good morning, 
Oblige me by leaving the room in silence.” 

She rang the bell, and, bewildered beyond 
measure, I obeyed her command. 

The next day, I received a letter from my 
Aunt Harriet’s solicitor, enclosing fifty pounds, 
which I acknowledged by return of post, also 
writing a grateful letter to her, to thank her 
for her goodness, to which, however, I received 
no reply. Some people don’t know how to 
confer a favor. Whether it be from want of 
innate refinement, or what, I know not; but so 
it is. I am sure that a penny, given with a 
smile, is better than a pound with a frown; 
and when I get my quarterly remittance 
through the lawyer, I feel as if my aunt had 
boxed my ears. 

It is ten years since I saw the old lady. I 
dare say she has altered, I know I have. 

“Hulloa! what’s that? We’re off again. 
They’ve cleared the line !’”’ 

* x x * * * 

I leaned back in my seat. 

“So I am a crabbed—no, that was not it—a 
selfish, sour crab-apple.’ That’s the way the 
young scapegrace speaks of me, is it? At any 
rate, he had the kindness not to tell my real 
name, though he told his own. He has altered 
—he is very handsome. Poor boy! perhaps I 
have been harsh and sour. Was I really so 
ungracious, when he came to me after old 
Barret’s death? And General Rollins gave 
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him a fourpenny-piece, did he? I never heard 
of that before! Fifty-five! yes, fifty-five, and 
I have lived a useless, selfish life; well, it’s 
never too late to mend.” And then my ideas 
became vague, and I was astonished when I 
found we had reached London. 

On getting out of the train, I found it had 
been raining for some time, as the roads were 
in a dreadful state. 

“Can I be of any use to you? Will you 
allow me to get you a cab?” inquired Beaufoy 
of Anti-chignon. 

“Thanks, no, I will not trouble you,” she 
replied. 

“You are not going to walk, surely ?” I in- 
quired. 

“T do not live far from the station, and I do 
not think the walk will hurt me,” she said, 
nervously. 

“You must let me put you down,” I said. 
“T am an old woman, and not used to con- 
tradiction, my dear, so let me have my own 
way. Have you any luggage?” 

“Qne little box, which I should have sent 
for in the morning.” 

“May I get it for you?” said Beaufoy. 

“Thank you, I shall be much obliged. It 
bears my name on the label—Bertha Lee.” 

He bowed. “ And yours, madam?” 

“T have three,” I said; “initials H. 8.” 

In a few minutes my protegée and I were 
side by side in a roomy cab, with our boxes all 
right; thanks to Sir Languid—what a mis- 
nomer—poor fellow! 

“Can I do anything else?” he said. 

“Yes, Mr. Beaufoy ; will you be good enough 
to give me your address in London ?” 

With a bow, he handed me a card, on which 
he wrote an address. 

“Thank you; good-night !” 

“Good-night.” And so we parted. 

* * * * * * 

When I reached home, I wrote and dis- 
patched at once a note to my nephew, which 
ran as follows :— 


“CHARLES BEaAuFoy—I want to see you. 
I shall be at home to-morrow at noon. 
“ HARRIET SUTTON.” 


Punctual to the moment, my boy arrived, 
and starting as soon as he saw me, exclaimed 
involuntarily— 

“As I live! The old Party in purple!” 

“Yes,” I said, smiling as I rose, and ex- 
tended my hand. “I am the old Party in 
purple.” 

In a moment he had grasped my hand. 


“Oh! Aunt Harriet, how rude I have been! 
I don’t know how to apologize sufficiently.” 

“Don’t attempt it, my boy; come near the 
fire, it is wretchedly cold, and I want to talk 
to you. Charley, was I really so stern and 
disagreeable, when you came to me after old 
Barret’s death ?” 

“You were very stern, Aunt Harriet, very 
stern indeed.” 

“ As stern as you represented me, Charley ?” 

“T think you were, Aunt Harriet, or perhaps 
I was very sore at the time about old Barret, 
and fancied you so.” 

“Don’t make excuses for me, my boy; I am 
a selfish old woman, and I want to mend my 
ways. I think I made one step in the right 
direction last night, and to-day I want to know 
what I can do for you.” 

“What will you say, Aunt Harriet, when I 
tell you that I came up to London for the ex- 
press purpose of calling upon you? I came to 
thank you for your past kindness, and to tell 
you that I hope not to be a burden upon you 
for the future. Lord C has offered me 
the post of his private secretary, and, as that 
is worth three hundred pounds a-year, I wish 
to ” 








“Yes! yes! I know,” I interrupted hastily ; 
“you want to tell a stingy old woman that the 
miserable income doled out to you through 
her solicitor, can be dispensed with for the 
future.” 

Whilst I spoke, my nephew rose and con- 
fronted me with a look of mingled amazement 
and indignation. 

“ Aunt Harriet,” he said slowly, “I came to 
thank you for the money which had enabled 
me to spend three years at Cambridge, and 
which, thanks to your wise proviso, has given 
me habits which I know will be a blessing to 
me as long as I live. I came to say how much 
I regret the idle life I have lived for the last 
seven years—how much ashamed I am to have 
been so long a dependant on your bounty, and 
to tell you that, in my altered circumstances, I 
do not think it would be honorable to accept 
that which you have so kindly given me 
hitherto, and which might now be bestowed 
on those who are in greater need of it than I.” 

He looked so handsome as he stood before 
me, and his bright honest eyes reminded me 
so forcibly of other eyes that had been closed 
in death nearly forty years ago, that I could 
not speak. I leaned back in my chair, and I 
think a few foolish old tears must have fallen, 
for in a moment he was seated beside me, with 
my hand clasped in both his. 
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“T am very sorry I have distressed you, very 
sorry indeed,” he said. 

I did not reply at once, and for some mo- 
ments we were both silent. At length I said— 

“Do yon really wish it, Charlie? Would 
you really rather not have my money ?” 

“Really, Aunt Harriet. I really want to 
feel that I am supporting myself, that I can 
live by my own exertions, and that I may 
entertain that amount of self-respect which 
every man may do who earns his bread honestly 
by his own labor.” 

“Perhaps you are right, my boy, and it shall 
But we must be strangers no 
Shall you be long in Lon- 


be as you wish. 
longer, Charlie. 
don?” 

“Only till.the new year; then I go down to 
, until Parliament opens.” 

“You must dine with me on Christmas day, 
a quiet dinner, I shall have but two other 
guests, and I think I may promise you a sur- 
prise. And now, my boy, you must be off, for 
I have business to attend to.” 

As soon as he was gone, I summoned my old 
cook, who had been with me more than twenty 
years, and of whom (tell it not in Gath) I stood 
in great awe. 

I never gave her an order; I merely ventured 
mildly to suggest that I should like a boiled 
fowl for my dinner, or that, if she put rather 
less cayenne on my cutlets, I might possibly 
enjoy them more, as I was not so fond of hot 
things as I used to be in former days. I knew 
full well, that had I said plainly, “Sarah, you 
spoiled those cutlets, they were so hot I could 
not eat them,” she would have replied at once, 
“Well, ma’am, since I don’t give satisfaction, 
p’raps I’d better go.” Now I had a difficult 
task before me, but I was determined to carry 
my point, and had she interposed any obstacle, 
I had fully resolved to pension her off at once, 
but I did not wish to_part with her, if it could 
be avoided ; so I tried finesse. 

“Sarah,” I said, “I hope you are not very 
busy, as I must detain you for a few minutes, 
as I want your advice and assistance.” 

Advice and assistance! Sarah was flattered 
and assured me at once she was in no hurry, 
would be glad to help me, and could stay as 
long as I pleased. 

“T know I can depend on you, Sarah. You 
will not repeat what I tell you in confidence ?” 

Sarah hoped she had been better brought up 
than to go tittle-tattling about anything, let 
alone anything told her in confidence. 

“Then, Sarah, I must tell you that I have 
lately become acquainted with a lady, a widow 
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of a clergyman, who is in very reduced circum- 
stances, and very bad health. Now, you know, 
if I invited her here to nurse her, knowing so 
little of her, she might perhaps think I was 
acting from charitable motives, and that might 
pain her; but don’t you think, if she came here 
as my housekeeper, it might be managed? [ 
know you are clever enough to let her fancy 
she sees to everything, whilst, in point of fact, 
it is all in your own hands, just the same as 
ever.” 

“Oh yes, ma’am. You trust me; I'll man- 
age it. Which room is she to have, and when 
will she come ?” 

“Well, you see, she has a daughter, so a 
large room would be wanted. Shall it be the 
blue room, or the green room ?” 

“Well, you see, ma’am, the green room faces 
south, and overlooks the park, and I think it 
would be pleasantest for the lady. But, of 
course, you know best, ma’am, and it’s just as 
you please.” 

“No, Sarah; in such matters I know I can 
depend on your judgment. It shall be the 
green room. Will you give orders that it shall 
be prepared at once ?” 

Give orders! that was the climax. Sarah 
was in eestasies of gratified vanity, and I had 
gained my point. 

I told my boy that I thought I had made 
one step in the right direction the day before, 
and I believe I spoke truly. I drove Bertha 
Lee home from the station, and learned from 
her that she was a governess, coming home to 
spend the Christmas with her mother. 

BertHa’s Story, AND Homr.—“ My poor 
papa was a clergyman,” she said, “and of 
course I must do something, as mamma has 
only her pension of forty pounds a-year. My 
salary enables me to add another forty pounds, 
and upon this, mamma manages as best she 
can. My remaining twenty pounds are more 
than sufficient for my wants, in such a quiet 
country town as ———, and I am very happy 
to-day, for this year I have managed to dress 
upon fifteen pounds, and have five pounds to 
surprise dear mamma with on Christmas day.” 

I felt the blood rush into my face, as I glanced 
down at my own costly sables, and compared the 
price I had paid for them with the amount the 
poor child beside me had spent in a whole 
year. How selfish I appeared in my own eyes! 
I had never, to my recollection, denied myself 
anything for another’s sake. 

“What makes you tell me all this?” I asked. 

“T don’t know, unless it is because you have 
been so kind to me in bringing me home. I 
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really am grateful to you, and you look so 
kind, it is quite a relief to speak openly, after 
having been so constrained in one’s behaviour, 
for six months.” 

“Have you not seen your mother for six 
months ?” 

“No; and I am rather anxious about her, as 
I know she is not strong. Oh! here we are. 
Do come in, and let mane thank you for all 
your qoodinens to me,’ 

“Not now, my dear, I should only be in the 
way; but may I come back in half an hour? I 
have to go on business to the Strand.” 

“Do gee back, we shall be really glad to 
see you.’ 

“T know you will;” and I pressed, quite 
warmly, the little hand she placed in mine. 

“To the Strand, cabby.” 

“Yes’m, any particklar part of the Strand, 
mem ?” 

“Tl tell you when I get there.” 

After a short time, cabby dismounted, and 
came to the door. 

“Tn the Strand now, mem,’ 

“Drive about then, anywhere, for half an 
hour, and then take me back to the house we 
have just left.” My business was to keep out 
of the way, and let wother and daughter meet 
without the restraint of a stranger’s presence. 

When I entered Mrs. Lee’s little sitting- 
room, I was most warmly thanked, by a pale 
and delicate-looking but exceedingly graceful 
and ladylike woman, in widow’s attire, and was 
not a little astonished to find my young travel- 
ling companion looking much younger than 
she had done an hour ago, and absolutely al- 
most pretty. 

Ionly remained a few minutes; and, begging 
permission to call again, drove home. 

The next day, immediately after the conver- 
sation with Sarah, already detailed, I set out, 
and, as it was a clear, bright day, walked to 
Mrs. Lee’s house, or rather, I should say, the 
house in which she had apartments. 

Being English people, we, of course, opened 
proceedings by discussing the weather; and 
when we had settled to our satisfaction that it 
had been very cold and miserable yesterday, 
and that there was a sharp frost to-day, I in- 
quired of Bertha if she was quite happy in the 
family with which she resided. She replied, 
in an evasive manner, that the children were 
rather spoiled, but she thought they were fond 
of her, : 

“T have not enough authority over them, 
Miss Sutton,” she said; “I am never allowed 
to punish them, even with an extra lesson, and 
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though, of course, I should never dream of 
striking them, as I don’t agree with Solomon, 
still it is rather hard that they should be al- 
lowed to say what they please to me, and know 
they may do it with impunity ;” and then, 
seeing a pained look on her mother’s face, she 
continued, quickly, “Do you know, Miss Sut- 
ton, it always amuses me when I hear Solomon 
quoted with regard to children. I don’t think 
the education of his own was so eminently suc- 
cessful that he should be looked up to as an 
authority.” 

“ Bertha, darling, I don’t like to hear you 
joke about anything 1 in the Bible.” 

“My darling mamma, I am not laughing at 
anything Biblical; I am laughing at history. 
You don’t consider Solomon an authority 
upon the subject of matrimony, do you? All 
he seemed to know on the subject was, that it 
would be pleasanter on the housetop than § ina 
wide house with a quarrelsome woman. But I 
almost think he would have preferred the 
brawling to the housetop in weather like this, 
don’t you, Miss Sutton ?” 

I saw how anxious she was to distract her 
mother’s attention, from the few words which 
had escaped her with regard to the little an- 
noyances and discomforts of her situation, and 
made some laughing reply; and then, I know 
not how I managed to lead to the subject, but 
I told them, in as few words as possible, that I 
was in want of a companion—some young crea- 
ture, who was cheerful and musical, and a 
good reader. 

“T think you would just suit me, Mis Lee, 
as far as cheerfulness is concerned; do you 
think you could be happy with a tiresome old 
woman like me?” 

“In London! near mamma? oh! I should 
be so happy. But you must hear me play and 
read, Miss Sutton;” and, as she crossed the 
room and opened the piano, I could not help 
remarking her graceful movements and elegant 
figure. I don’t know what she played; it was 
some plaintive German melody: I only know 
I was charmed, and that it affected my sight 
in an unaccountable manner. Then she sang 
in English, German, and Italian successively ; 
and then rising, and noticing that I had ew. 
ered my veil, quietly took up the Bon Gaultier 
ballads, and read until I raised my veil and 
laughed heartily. 

“Oh! Miss Sutton, do you think I shall suit 
you?” 

“My dear girl, I am sure of it, and now I 

consider you my companion from this moment ; 

, a8 a matter of course, I expect your assist- 
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ance in all things. I am in want of a lady 
housekeeper; do you know any one whom you 
could recommend to me?” 

One involuntary glance passed between mo- 
ther and daughter, and then Bertha replied, 
with a flushed face, she was sorry to say she 
did not. Such delicacy I was not prepared for. 
Bertha was my superior; in her place, I should 
have recommended my own mother at once. 

“How excessively unfortunate!” I exclaimed. 
“Mrs. Lee can you help me? Iam getting old 
now, and don’t care to be troubled, any more, 
with household affairs. Would you be kind 
enough to come and spend a few months with 
meand Bertha, and take the cares of the ménage 
out of my hands?” 

“T am sure, Miss Sutton, I shall be most 
happy to do anything in my power, to show 
how much I appreciate all your kindness to 
my dear girl.” 

“Thanks, very many. When may I expect 
you? Isuppose, Bertha, as you and your mo- 
ther will not be separated, you will be content 
with a week’s holiday, and not condemn a poor 
old woman to eat her Christmas dinner alone.” 

And so it was settled that Mrs. and Miss 
Lee would arrive at Suttonthorpe House at 
about twelve o’clock on that day week. 

As I drove home, head kept saying, ‘“ What 
an old fool you are, to take into your house two 
women, of whom you know nothing except 
that both are ladylike, and one good-looking ;”” 
whilst heart replied, “ Never mind, my dear, 
it’s the best day’s work you ever did in your 
life;” and I afterwards found that heart was 
right, as it generally is, 

* # i * * * 

Christmas day came at last. I had not men- 
tioned my nephew to the Lees, and did not in- 
tend to do so. I always insisted that Bertha 
should dress for dinner, as I like to see people 
looking nice, and Bertha, in evening dress, was 
really something very pretty to look at. What 
a stupid old creature I was becoming! What 
made me so anxious that she should look well 
that particular evening? I certainly did wish 
it, but fortunately, refrained from saying so; 
and very nice indeed she looked, in her soft, 
pale lavender-colored silk, with.a ruby brooch 
on her breast, and a little locket set with rubies, 
fastened by a narrow black velvet round her 
slender throat. On her arm she wore one 
bracelet, my Christmas gift, a plain gold band 
and buckle. Her hair was beautiful—so wavy, 
so bright, so luxuriant, and I must own to a 
feeling of satisfaction, when I saw she had no 
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felt towards her as I imagine a mother must 
feel towards a dear child, as I placed my hands 
on her white shoulders, and kissed the rosy 
mouth raised to mine. 

“Tt makes me feel young again to have you 
with me, Bertha,” I said. 

“Tam so glad Aunt Harriet. (I had asked 
her to call me so.) And now, will you do 
something for me?” 

“What is it, dear?” 

“Wish me happy returns—I am twenty-one 
to-day.” 

“Twenty-one! I thought you were twenty- 
five.” 

“Did you? Are you disappointed, auntie? 
Then I'll promise to be twenty-five as soon asI 
can possibly manage it, if you’ll kiss me again, 
and wish me happy returns.” 

As I was stooping to do so, Mr. Beaufoy was 
announced, and Bertha and [ started as if we 
had been detected in some misdemeanor. The 
evening passed away very pleasantly, and, as 
I leaned back in my arm-chair, and watched 
Bertha at the piano, singing innumerable 
Christmas carols, old and new, German and 
English, whilst my boy stood beside her, tum- 
ing over her pages, I think tears came into 
my eyes—very happy tears, and such foolish 
thoughts crowded into my old head, and I be- 
came isolated, as it were, and so absorbed by 
my own contemplations, that I almost started, 
when Mrs. Lee addressed me. 

When Charlie bade me “good-night,” he 
said, “I had no idea you had such a treat in 
store for me, Aunt Harriet.” I only smiled in 
reply. 

Once again my boy called to see me, before leav- 
ing London, and spent his last evening with me. 
I saw he admired Bertha, but I have my own 
peculiar notions with regard to match-making. 
“Very arrogant,” you will say, on the part of 
an old maid; to which I only reply, as the old 
woman did to the Pacha of many Tails—“ Ah! 
my dear! the time has been.” 

But what am I doing? prosing and sermon- 
izing, instead of writing my story. Let-me see. 
I was saying I have my own peculiar notions 
about match-making; so I have, and they are 
founded on the old saying—“ Fly, and they'll 
follow—Follow, and they’1! fly.” 

I had a real, intense desire, that, if Bertha 
showed herself worthy of the high estimation 
in which I held her, she should marry my 
nephew ; and it appeared to me, that the wisest 
thing to do under the circumstances, was to 
keep them apart, rather than throw them into 
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has shown herself well educated, ladylike, 
attractive, and agreeable; and the less he sees 
of her, the more he’ll think of her.” Remem- 
ber, I am only a foolish old maid, so may be 
wrong; but in the present case my plan was 
successful. When Charlie asked if he might 
occasionally come and spend Saturday and 
Sunday with me, I flatly refused; told him to 
stick to his work, and that I should be happy 
to see him at Suttonthorpe in August, when 
Parliament was over. 

He made a grimace of dismay. “Sutton- 
thorpe’s painfully near Hawkscliffs, Aunt Har- 
riet.” 

“T thought you had forgotten ali about 
Hawkscliffe, Charlie.” 

“So I have, to a certain extent; but I still 
occasionally feel an inclination to punch the 
lawyer’s head. But that wont prevent my 
coming to you at Suttonthorpe, Aunt Harriet. 
By-the-by, I have a riddle for you: ‘Why is 
my dear old aunt like port. wine?” 

“T am sure I don’t know.” 

“Because time improves them both so won- 
derfully.” 

“You rude fellow! you shall have no more 
of my 34. Now take yourself off. It’s past 
midnight, and I an: very sleepy.” 

# # * * x x 

It was evening—a glorious, bright August 
evening—and Bertha stood in one of the 
French windows at Suttonthorpe, as she said, 
making love to pretty Dick, whose cage hung 
outside; but I knew better. I saw one or two 
furtive glances in the direction of the aveune, 
and felt sure she was listening for the sound of 
wheels. At last he came, and though Bertha, 
the little hypocrite, appeared quite occupied 
with her bird, her color rose, and she turned 
her head away. 

“T have news for you, Charlie,” I said, at 
dinner-time. “ Mr. Toogood is down at Hawks- 
cliffe.” 

“Is he? upon my word, that is too bad of 
him! However, I dare say we shan’t meet.” 

“Indeed you will. He has called upon me, 
and I like him much; he is a very gentle- 
manly, agreeable man.” 

“Really !” 

“He behaves very strangely, though; he has 
improved the Hawkscliffe property so much, 
and is so kind to the tenants, that folks say 
they would all vote for him, if he would only 
come forward as a candidate at the next elec- 
tion; but when spoken to upon the subject, he 
replied he could not afford it, and would not, 
if he could. Would you believe it, he still 
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keeps up his London practice, and what he 
does with the Hawkscliffe money, no one 
knows. He does not spend it, that is quite 
certain.” 

“What a strange fellow! I suppose I must 
be civil to him, or he’ll think I owe him a 
grudge.” 

“Do you not?” 

“Not much of one now. But if I did, that 
is just the very reason why I should be civil to 
him; the height of good breeding seems to be 
hypocrisy.” 

The following morning, Charlie being an 
early riser, started off, before breakfast, to 
explore our neighborhood, and, as luck would 
have it, met Mr. Toogood in one of the shady 
lanes, with which our shire abounds.” 

Mr. Toogood raised his hat. 

“Mr. Beanfoy, I believe?” 

Charlie bowed. 

“Happy to renew our acquaintance, Mr. 
Beaufoy.” 

“Thank you!” 

But Mr. Toogood was not to be put off in 
this manner, and fell back upon the English- 
man’s resource— 

“Charming weather, Mr. Beaufoy.” 

“Yes,” replied Charlie, “that is certainly 
one thing that can be said in praise of Eng- 
land, the weather generally is tolerable in 
August.” 

“Surely you don’t dislike England ?” 

“T can’t say I have a very high opinion of 
the English climate.” 

“You have travelled a good deal, perhaps ?” 

“Not much.” 

“Would you allow me to accompany you 
during your walk?” 

Charlie, beginning to be ashamed of his 
surly manner, replied cordially, that he should 
be most happy, if Mr. Toogood would do so. 

I will give the remainder of the account in 
my boy’s own words. 

“T can’t tell you how surprised I was, aunt, 
when Mr. Toogood asked me, as we stood near 
the lodge-gates, ‘ By-the-by, Mr. Beaufoy, how 
old are you?’ 

“*Nine-and-twenty,’ I replied. 

“He started, and again asked, quite ner- 
vously, ‘When shall you be thirty ?” 

“¢Tn November.’ 

“¢ Are you engaged to be married?” 

““No. Why do you ask?” 

“* Because it’s not good for man to be 
alone; and, in your case, it is particularly 
bad ;—that is—at least—I mean—I think 
every young man ought to get married. I 
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hope you will, Mr. Beaufoy; I most sincerely inflict upon my readers any detailed account 


hope you will.’” 

But Charlie did not tell me at that time that 
his reply had been, “I am sure I hope so, too.” 

The month that my nephew was to spend 
with us passed rapidly, and on the last day 
Charlie asked me if I could spare him a few 
moments, and, as soon as we were alone, told 
me that Bertha had refused him, and had 
made some tearful, incoherent protest about 
her duty to me. 

“ What can she mean?” I asked. 

“T suppose she thinks you would disapprove 
of the match,” replied he. “If you do, Aunt 
Harriet—if you do not think me worthy of 
her, you have acted most unkindly in not warn- 
ing me before, for you must have seen how 
dear she was becoming to me.” 

“My boy,” I replied, “come to me in five 
minutes, in the library.” 

I left him at once, and, summoning Bertha 
from her own room, told her I wanted her in 
the library. She came, with downcast eyes 
and burning face. 

“ Are you angry with me, Aunt Harriet ?” 

“No, my darling; why should I be angry 
with you?” 

As I spoke, Charlie entered. 

“Come here, my boy, I want you to do some- 
thing for me. Take this,” and I placed Ber- 
tha’s hand in his, “and ask Mrs. Lee if you 
may have it.” 

* x * * * * 

“Stand up for me, Aunt Harriet; two to one 
is not fair play. That is a Prusso-German 
game, not an English one. I wont wait till 
Christmas. If you don’t take care I shall 
have three to two, and then that will be quite 
proper, the odd number being in my favor. 
Even Mr. Toogood said I ought to get mar- 
ried.” 

“Your vote shall be the casting-vote,” said 
Mrs. Lee, turning to me, “Is it to be January 
or September ?” 

“September, most decidedly,” I replied, 
“and Mr. Toogood shall give the bride away.” 

No objection was made to this proposal, for 
Mr. Toogood had endeared himself to us all 
by his genuine kindness of heart, and Charlie 
and I overruled all opposition that Mrs. Lee 
or Bertha attempted; so it was decided that 
the 30th of September should be the day. 

Mrs. Lee expostulated with me afterwards, 
but I only smiled. I had my reasons; Mr. 
Toogood and I were great cronies. 

» There is so much similarity in weddings and 
wedding breakfasts, that I do not intend to 
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of Bertha’s wedding; though I cannot omit to 
mention, that when Mr. Toogood’s turn came 
to speechify, he begged permission to read a 
letter, which had been in his possession some 
fourteen years. The letter ran as follows :— 


“My Dear JAck—That boy is going to the 
bad, post haste. I told you before, how he had 
asked me when I was going to die. Instead of 
being brought up to understand the heavy re- 
sponsibility of a wealthy man, he is only taught 
that money will buy hunters and hounds, and, 
in fact, all the world can offer. I don’t mean 
to set a fellow of that kind over my tenants. I 
fear I cannot last much longer. Brodie tells 
me this heart complaint may carry me off any 
day. Come to me, old friend, and help me. 
I mean to make a will, leaving all I possess to 
you. I have already secured pensions to all 
my old and valued servants. I wish you to 
take care of Hawkscliffe, allowing the money 
to accumulate until the boy marries. If he 
marry a lady—one whom you approve, one 
whom you think fit to succeed my own lost 
girl as mistress of Hawkscliffe, then give her 
the money and the estate on her wedding-day, 
as my wedding-gift; but if he do not marry 
before he is thirty years of age ds 


“ Ah, ahem! that has nothing to do with the 
matter.” 

“Finish the letter!’ ‘Read the rest, Mr. 
Toogood!” “Do finish it, you ought to finish 
att? 

“Tf you particularly desire it, I will do so,” 
said Mr. Toogood, nervously :— 





“Tf he do not marry before he is thirty years 
of age, then take it all for yourself, old friend, 
as a token of the confidence and regard which 
began in our school-days, and have steadily 
increased as years rolled on. I trust you per- 
fectly; Jack. Keep this letter, and believe me 
ever, 

“Your sincere and affectionate friend, 
“J. BARRETT.” 


“So you see, Mrs. Beaufoy, Hawkscliffe, be- 
longs to you, and, when you return from 
Switzerland, I shall place in your hands all 
the title-deeds and other papers connected 
with the.estate, which is worth nine thousand 
pounds a-year. 

“To-morrow, I shall cause to be transferred 
to your name in the books of the Bank of Eng- 
land the sum of eighty-five thousand pounds 
Consols, if you know what that means, which 
represents eleven years’ income, minus the 
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amount spent in adding to and improving the THE TWO MADONNAS. 

estate, building, repairs, &c., an account of all BY J. A. BELLOWS. 

which I shall submit for your husband’s in- HE looketh down from the panelled wall, 
spection, when you return to take up your Ah, but her eyes are wondrous fair! 


residence in your new home.” 

I don’t think Charlie’s expectations, in a 
pecuniary view, ever were nearly as great as 
their realization proved. But Charlie has 
expectations still. It is a year and a day since 
he was married. He is anxiously walking to 
and fro in the library at Hawkscliffe, at least I 
saw him doing so ten minutes ago, when the 
doctor arrived, and I’]l wager a pair of gloves 
he is rambling still, anxiously expecting the 
announcement of “ Please, sir, it’s a——” 

Plague take the fellow, he needn’t have 
knocked my cap off. That’s a pretty specimen 
of a “ Languid Swell,” to whisk up a respect- 
able maiden lady, chair and all, and dance 
round the room with her, and then kiss her 
till she was half smothered, and altogether 
rumpled and dishevelled. And the only ex- 
planation he gave of his strange behavior was, 
“Tr’s A Boy, auntie! Oh! you dear old Pur- 
ple Party, rv’s A Boy.” 

I don’t think Charlie can have any expecta- 
tions from my wili, after such outrageous be- 
havior. Do you? If so, I hope they? may 
continue for many years yet to come, to be 
nothing more than that, the record of which I 
now conclude, viz. : 

CHARLIE BEAUFOY’s EXPECTATIONS. 





Respect FoR PARENTSs.—“ A beautiful trait 
of character, and a lovely custom of the Spanish 
peasantry, appear in their love for parents. 
They yield to them obedience, respect, venera- 
tion, and love, after they are aged, and the 
children are men and women grown. The 
married children delight to have their parents 
to direct and govern them as in childhood, and 
these children even quarrel among themselves 
to get and keep possession of their aged pa- 
rents. This trait of character is said to mark 
a slow country, where the past, the ancient, is 
held in honor; while progress has no such 
reverence for old age. Would that we had a 
little more Spain in young America, if it is 
Spanish to honor one’s father and mother.” 

tebe 

A HOME without children! It is like a 
lantern and no candle; a garden and no flowers ; 
avine and no grapes; a brook and no water 
gurgling and gushing in its channel. 


The golden halo hovereth low 
Over the folds of her shining hair. 


She gazes with a look like Heaven— 
A look all loving, and tender, and mild, 
Mother and saint-glance interwoven— 
Straight in the face of her little child. 


Mary, holy mother of Jesus, 
Little I wonder, watching now 
Eyes so lovingly sweet and tender, 
Silken tresses and beautiful brow, 


That thousands on thousands bow the knee 
In distant lands at thy wayside shrine; 
Virgin Mother, oh, ’bide with me! 
Enter this waiting heart of mine! 


She comes in the hush of eventide, 
I feel her presence within the room; 
The night glides slowly over the hills, 
Shrouding all in mysterious gloom. 


She presses her hand on my throbbing brow; 
Ah, the touch of that dainty hand! 

If in the better life to come 
I enter the peace of that Sunset Land, 


There may she be the first to greet, 
There my Mary soonest to come! 

If all else should be strangely strange, 
Still would I know that I was at home. 


I ses the peace of her tender eyes, 
Like unto angels’ eyes, I guess, 

I catch the gleam of her golden hair, 
The silvery sheen of her silken dress. 


Low is her voice, like the song of the brook 
Rippling on in shadow or sun, 

Stopping not for the reed’s embrace, 
Bending to kiss her, every one. 

Ah, Madonna, Mary of earth, 
Thou so faithful, so womanly true, 

What were the old-time picture worth, 
What, belovéd, compared with thee! 


TWO YEARS OLD. 





NE—two—my little maiden, it 
Sitting in the sun, 
With your blue eyes full of wonder; 
Life is just begun ! 
One—two—you cannot count it 
On your fingers white ; 
Sum of all your earthly being, 
Sorrow and delight! 
One—two—my little maiden 
If the sum shall grow 
Here on earth or there in Heaven, 
Only one can know! 


ee 








WARM WEATHER THOUGHTS. 





BY AUNT HATTIE. 





T is midsummer of the summer—dry and 
dusty, with but little coolness in the breeze, 
and no refreshing comes with the darkness and 
dew. Headache is present with the first wak- 
ing thought, and is a constant guest through 
the day; and weariness and lassitude make 
the steps weary, and the hands faint to work ; 
and now can any one tell us what we, poor 
working sisters, can do? We cannot all hire 
help, provided we have the means, as the de- 
mand in the country for girls is greater than 
the supply; and so, most of us, after question- 
ing for days, everybody that comes near us 
about help, and riding through the surround- 
ing villages often and thorough enough to equal 
a census taker in search of a hired girl, with- 
out success, we settle down, with a resignation 
that is twin sister to despair, and try to do our 
own work. It is of no use to recommend to us 
picked up dinners, or very little cooking at 
most, as the warm weather brings with it the 
hardest work of the year to husbands and sons, 
and often a dainty appetite with the same, and 
if we could be so selfish as only to think of our- 
selves, what would become of us, if they fainted 
by the way? No. We must cook good, nour- 
ishing food, with a few dainties to appetize the 
same, and bring it to the table fresh, and in 
tempting form. Of course, the very prepara- 
tion that makes food palatable to the mascu- 
lines, takes from us in the weariness and _per- 
spiration all desire for the meal, and who is 
there with willing heart, and loving hand, to 
do the service for us, that we have done for 
husbands and children? Alas, no one! Then, 
mixed in with all the other work, comes the 
washing. The uninitiated will all exclaim, 
“surely, we can hire a washerwoman!” Yes, 
we have all tried that. Hurried up Monday 
morning, and kad breakfast over by six o’clock, 
the boiler on, full of hot water—all ready— 
and picked up the clothes, pausing and debat- 
ing over what must be washed, and what we 
would like to have washed, and turning reso- 
lutely from the curtains and bed-spread, that 
we dare not put in, vainly dreaming that some- 
time in the middle of the week we can find 
time to cleanse them ourselves; and when the 
fritters are cold, and the tea is out, in walks 
our help, with a six year old boy at her back. 
“ Have you been to breakfast,” we indifferently 
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ask, expecting “yes,” for the answer, and with 
a little apology about oversleep, it comes out 
that they both must be fed. Well, the tea is 
re-made, the table re-set, and we have the 
fatigue of two breakfasts to carry through the 
day. The fire dies out of the stove, and the 
water simmers out of the boiler, while she, 
without any care, rubs on, and we replenish 
both and prepare the starch, and hand down 
the blueing, and string out the clothes-line, and 
run for the clothes-pins, and try to keep down 
our tempers, while the six year boy treads on 
the cat’s tail, and picks up a quarrel with 
every child within calling distance, and shyly 
throws stones at our favorite banties, and raises 
thunder over our heads by climbing the ladder, 
and rushing over the roof to ride horse upon 
the ridge-pole, and drops dirt into the well, 
and all the while the mother complacently 
rubs, rubs, without a reproving word, until 
dinner is ready. The washerwoman had ought 
to have a good appetite, and is welcome to all 
she can eat—but the boy! The loaf of bread, 
that was to last till to-morrow’s baking, dis- 
appears like sugar into gooseberry pies, and 
the plate that held the cookies for dinner and 
tea, stares at us ere the meal is over, without 
speck or crumb; and we turn away and won- 
der why all washerwomen have six year old 
boys, and then sigh, and say, “ poor things— 
they have but little comfort at the most!” and 
then blame ourselves, and feel mean for fret- 
ting over furnishing them four meals with one 
washing. 

Well, the clothes are out, and the woman is 
gone; and our strength is gone too, and the 
clock strikes five, and again it is almost supper 
time. No one thinks we are tired. We have 
had help; and we know it is of no use to com- 
plain, and we slyly fold a cloth wet in camphor 
over our throbbing temples, as we bury our 
heads in the pillow, and pass a restless night, 
and awake nerveless, and almost bite our 
tongues in two before noon of the next day to 
keep from saying cross words, when our neigh- 
bor says, in a spiteful tone, that she wishes she 
was a favored mortal like some folks, and could 
hire her washing done. 

I have a better way, and as I pity you poor, 
inexperienced housekeepers, I will tell you, 
just as I would like to have some white-headed 
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matron who has brought up nine boys, and 
done other wonders—though I have not the 
nine boys, who have a straight back yet, and 
an unbroken spirit—tell me just how it was 
done. 

Most of you have some back-room, or wood- 
shed, where a tubcould stand and not be in the 
way. Lay the linen that is most soiled in the 
bottom of the tub, and the cleanest at the top. 
Soap them all well, and add cold water, and 
then when you have a fire heat more water, 
and fill up the tub—no danger of its cooling in 
such weather as this—and rub them out as you 
have strength through the day, and boil them 
while you are preparing breakfast next morn- 
ing, and rinse them out in the cool of the day. 
Take another morning for the colored clothes, 
and though it may break the week into more 
pieces, yet, at Saturday night you will find that 
you have accomplished more labor, with less 
weariness, than if you had rushed the washing 
through Monday forenoon, feeling the effect of 
the overwork for days, in lassitude. 

There is some food that can be cooked and 
kept warm without injury; and if one does not 
wish hot drink for dinner, such a meal can be 
prepared before the fire dies out in the morn- 
ing, and set into the oven and kept warm, to 
dine upon, thus doing away with the necessity 
of a hot fire in the hottest part of the day ; and 
allowing a little time for sitting in the rocking- 
chair by the shadiest window, with fan in 
hand, and reading a few pages in “ Arthur,” to 
soothe the mind, as a cool breath eases the 
fevered brow, and the restless cares of the 
day, 

I know your methodical neighbor, who never 
has failed, since she went to housekeeping, 
to wash before ten o’clock every Monday 
morning, who never has the feet-ache, or 
the back-ache, or the head-ache; the cleanli- 
ness of whose house is almost a reproach to 
the snow-bank, and whose brain is about as 
clean of the sight of printed type as her house 
is of dirt, and who stands an oak among woman- 
kind, a -rebuke to all of less tough fibre, 
will sneer, and pshaw at my words, but do not 
mind her! Do what you have to do, the best 
way, in the easiest manner, making all around 
you comfortable as you can, without martyr- 
ing yourself, remembering that the unkindest 
thing you can do for your husband and chil- 
dren, is to throw away your health in a vain 
endeavor to do everything that needs to be 
done in the most perfect manner, at just such 
particular hours, at this midsummer of the 
summer, 
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ICH men have one single advantage over 
others. Not in the ability to live grandly 
or luxuriously, for a contented Christian heart 
enjoys, and in that sense owns, the galleries 
and museums and storehouses of heaven and 
earth; but in the power todo good. They can 
build colleges and schools, and endow profes- 
sorships as others cannot: they can establish 
hospitals, reformatories, and asylums; they 
can build houses for the poor, and found public 
libraries for all. Thus their money is living 
and working through the ages, while that of 
the poor has been eaten and drunken to sus- 
tain life. On the score of mere happiness, it is 
sad economy in rich men to leave their beneyo- 
lence to be arranged and effectuated by their 
executors. It argues ill for the heart to drop 
its treasures only in the wrestle with death, to 
keep them while it can, and to surrender them 
when compelled. <A dollar or a hundred thou- 
sand dollars from a dead man will still count, 
and will perhaps do the living the full amount 
of good; but what a loss to the giver! If he 
had only built his own college, or founded his 
own orphan asylum, and seen it rise and flour- 
ish, he might have felt the sweet consciousness 
of having done a noble work; he might have 
enjoyed the grateful approval of his generation, 
and the ever-multiplying gratitude of those his 
bounty blessed. 
——-094 00—_—_. 
UNSATISFIED. 
BY ELLA WHEELER. 
yy... summer flowers o’er meadows spring, 
I sigh, “ What will the winter bring?” 
And when the snows enshroud the lea, 
“ What holds the summer time for me?” 
And so forever reaching past 
The joys that lie within my grasp, 
I walk in restlessness and pain, 
Striving, with useless strife and vain, 
To find the things that hidden lie, 
Beyond the sight of human eye. 
Oh, foolish mortals! frail and weak ! 
Why do we ever search and seek, 
For things that are not ours to know, 
Till in God’s time he wills it so. 
If we, with heart and hand alway, 
Would grasp the sunshine of to-day— 
If we would let the future stand 
With Him who holds it in His hand, 
Our feet would find the paths of bliss, 
Our lives know more of happiness. 
But when the flowers o’er meadows spring, 
We sigh, “ What will the winter bring?” 
And when the snows enshroud the lea, 
‘What hoids the summer time for me?” 
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ACTING PROVERB. 
TACT IS BETTER THAN TALENT. 


Personages: 
Mme. Malgras, 65 years old. ; Anne, niece to Mme. Mal- 
Mrs. Gadabout, her friend.| gras. 
The Widow Laridon. Jenny, a young neighbor. 
The stage represents a mitliner’s shop. 





SCENE I. 
MADAME MALGRAS AND ANNE. 

MADAME MALGRAS (taking up a cap).—Add 
another bow here, a second there, and a third 
a little lower down. 

ANNE.—But, aunt, that will look very heavy. 

MapAME Mareras.—It will make Madame 
Laridon’s bill heavier by a yard of ribbon, and 
that will be no bad thing. 

AnneE.—For the bill. 

MapAME MALGRAS.—Nor for the cap either, 
miss; besides, the great art of trade is to get 
rid of one’s wares. 

ANnNE.—But surely that of the milliner is 
above all to make attractive and becoming 
head-dresses ? 

MADAME MALGRAS.—(turning about a ridi- 
culously gay cap).—True, but yet 

(Enter Widow Laridon.) 

MapameE Mataras.—There, there, Widow 
Laridon, don’t be in a hurry, there are still the 
strings to sew on; wait two minutes, and then 
you will be able to boast of having one of the 
prettiest caps that has come out of my shop 
for this long time! 

Wivow Laripon.—All the better for you, 
Madame Malgras. This cap is to be worn at 
a wedding—a very stylish one, too. If it makes 
a sensation, I shall immediately give you an 
order for half a dozen others, for I delight in 
smart caps. I have taken to them of late,-be- 
cause the deceased Mr. Laridon had some ab- 
surd ideas on the ‘subject of the toilet; now, 
however, I make up for it! 

MapAme Mareras.—And you are right— 
they suit you so well; and really when you 
have on one with plenty of bright-colored rib- 
bon, 1 know more than one young person who 
would not venture to contest the palm with 





you. 

Wipow Laripon.—Have I shown you my 
new dress? 

MADAME MAteras.—Not yet. 

Winow Laripon.—It is a perfect love! A 
white ground sprinkled with little bunches of 
blue, red, and green flowers. 
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MapDAME Mataras.—I hope you are going 
to have a band to match? 

Wipow Laripon.—A band? 

MapAaME Materas.—That is the last fash- 
ion. 

Wivow Laripon.—Well, then, Madame 
Malgras, as I have only just time to dress, you 
must bring your boxes of ribbons to my house, 
and there we can match the dress. 

MapAaME MALGras—With pleasure, dear 
Madame Laridon; you know I consider no- 
thing a trouble I can do for you. 

(They go out together, Widow Laridon trium- 
phantly carrying her cap, and Madame Mal- 
gras a box of ribbons.) 

ANNE (alone).—Another cap to frighten away 
our customers! It is really hideous. My poor 
aunt’s taste becomes worse every day; but how 
to convince her of this? If she does not soon 
keep her long-made promise of giving up her 
little shop to me, by the time it comes into my 
possession, all our business will have left us, 
and then—— 

(Enter Jenny.) 

JeENNy.—And then you marriage with John 
Lennox will be further off than ever. 

ANNE. (rising).—How well behaved to listen 
at doors ! 

JENNY.—Listen at doors, indeed! I was 
passing, overheard your soliloquy, and came in 
to finish it for you. 

ANNE.— You are very obliging ! 

JENNY.— What, you are annoyed at my hav- 
ing discovered your secret! But that was not 
very difficult todo. We all know who gathers 
the first wood violets, and to whom they are 
sent; besides, Mrs. Lennox does not scruple to 
speak of your marriage with her son as soon as 
your aunt decides on giving up her business to 
you; till then she will not hear of it, which 
greatly enrages John, and no doubt gives you 
a little annoyance. 

ANNE.—Mademoiselle Jenny, your tongue 
appears unusually sharp this morning. 

JEenny.—It is the effect of this fresh morn- 
ing. 

AnnE.—Then the best thing you can do is 
to take shelter in your own house. 

JENNY.—Oh! these grown-up girls, what a 
fuss they make! Nevertheless, Anne, your 
fine airs do not affect me the least in the world, 
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nor do they prevent my loving you with all my 
heart ! 
(Enter Mrs. Gadabout.) 

Mrs. GADABOUT.—Good morning, girls; is 
Madame Malgras within? What is the mat- 
ter Anne? You seem quite out of spirits. 

AnNnE.—Nothing, Mrs. Gadabout, nothing, I 
assure you. 

JENNY.—Don’t believe her, Mrs. Gadabout. 
There is something—I am certain of it! 

ANNE.—Jenny ! 

Mrs. GADABoUT.—Come, come, my dear 
girl, don’t blush; I have guessed all about it, 
and that is precisely what brings me here. 

ANNE.—How? 

Mrs. GADABouT.— Your aunt, if she had any 
common sense, would at once conclude your 
marriage with John Lennox, who is an honest 
and hard-working young man, and give you up 
her business, instead of thus putting it off from 
day today. This has been quite worrying me 
for several days. I must really hint to her my 
opinion of the matter—I owe: it to the tender 
friendship I felt for your mother, and which 
has descended to you. 

AnnE.—You are very good, Mrs. Gadabout, 
but—— 

Mrs. GADABoUT.—Then you are afraid lest 
I should be wanting in tact or address ? 

ANNE (with embarrassment).—It was not 
that! 

JENNY (aside).—Quite the contrary. 

Mrs. GApABouT.—I know what I am about, 
my child. You shall see! It is now eleven 
o'clock. If I have my will, before night, the 
notary shall be employed in drawing up your 
marriage contract ! 

ANNE.—You know, dear madame, my aunt 
is possessed of great susceptibility ! 

Mrs. GADABOUT.—Well, we will manage all 
that. 

Ayne.—<And I should be in despair if in the 
kind hope of serving me, you occasioned her 
any pain. 

Mrs. GADABoUT.—Who would dream of such 
a thing! 

Anne.—At my mother’s death she took me 
in, and has ever since treated me with kind- 
ness and affection. 

Mrs. GApABout.—She has neither starved 
nor beaten you; we all know that. 

ANNE (reproachfully).—Mrs. Gadabout ! 

Mrs. Gapanout.—I was jesting. (Looking 
out of the shop.) Good heavens! is that Widow 
Laridon I see yonder? What has she on her 
head? Where did it come from? Where is 
it going to? Is it a cap? Is it a bonnet? Who 





has played her the cruel trick of selling-her 
this horror? 

JENNY (looking out also).—Surely I have seen 
it somewhere. 

ANNE (to Jenny).—Hush! (Jo Mrs. Gad- 
about).—Is not my aunt with Widow Laridon? 

Mrs. GADABouT.— Yes, but she is now leay- 
ing her and coming this way. 

ANNE (taking up a pair of scissors and a pin- 
cushion).—And Widow Laridon ? 

Mrs. GApABouT.—She seems to be wending 
her way towards one of the neighboring houses. 

ANNE.—Jenny, will you come with me? 

JENNNY (in a low voice).— Where? In chase 
of Widow Laridon’s cap? 

ANNE (in the same tone).—Perhaps. 

JENNY.—Give me the pincushion. 

ANNE.—Mrs. Gadabout, will you excuse me, 
but I am obliged to go on an errand. 

Mrs. GApDABouT.—I was going to ask you 
to feign one; but don’t be long. I look upon 
the game as won. 

Mrs. GAnasout (alone, looking after Anne).— 
Dear child, be easy, I will take your interests 
in hand. Hitherto no one has either thought 
of doing so, or dared to brave Madame Malgras, 
who certainly sometimes has an air that freezes 
the very words upon one’s lips! But as for 
me, I care nothing about it. She will not 
easily intimidate me, for my friendship for 
Anne, as well as that I bore her deceased mo- 
ther, makes me feel it my duty to speak; and 
I have no fears of the success of my undertak- 
ing—of inducing Madame Malgras to consent 
to a speedy and complete abdication. 

(Enter Madame Malgras.) 

Mrs. GADABOUT (with exaggerated solicitude).— 
How heated you seem, my dear friend ! 

MapAME Materas.—I have been walking 
rather quickly. 

Mrs. GADABOUT.—Sit down, and pray draw 
your shawl around you. 

MADAME MALGRAS (with a gesture of refusal).— 
Much obliged. : 

Mrs. GapABouT.—At our age a chill is so 
dangerous ! 

MADAME MaAtGrRas.—Our age! 

Mrs. GapaBouT.—To be sure; our spring- 
time is long past, and our heads are turning 
gray. 

MADAME Matreras.—But—— 

Mrs. GADABOoUT.—Consequently, like the 
falling leaves, we must have lost our health 
and strength. 

MapAME Mareras.—Speak for yourself; 
my health is admirable, and I never felt more 
vigorous (coughs). 
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Mrs. GApABouT.—That asthmatic cough 
contradicts your assertion. 

MapAmE MAueGras.—It is a tickling in my 
throat. 

Mrs. GADABOUT.—It is an asthma; you 
work too hard; there comes a time when rest 
becomes a necessity. 

MapamMeE Marcras.—That necessity, how- 
ever, has not yet made itself felt. 

Mrs. GADABOUT.—One’s tastes, too, remain- 
ing stationary, whilst the rest of the world 
moves on, cannot fail to appear obsolete and 
superannuated. 

MApAME MAtGras.— What do you mean? 

Mrs. GADABouT.—I confess, that I have 
heard several of your old customers make the 
same remark lately. 

MApAME MatGras,— What impertinence! 

Mrs. GADABoUT.—Really, they said, we no 
longer recognize the grace, the coquetry, which 
formerly used to characterize everything con- 
structed by Madame Malgras. 

MapameE Mareras.—The idiots ! 

Mrs. GApABouT.—The caps, they added, no 
longer present any variety; always the same 
old-fashioned shape loaded with heavy trim- 
mings. It is a pity she does not keep the 
engravings of what are really worn constantly 
before her eyes, for those she gives us are not 
copies, but caricatures ! 

MADAME Mauaras (trembling with anger).— 
I wonder you trouble yourself to repeat such 
absurdities ! 

Mrs. GADABoUT.—Truths, my poor friend; 
unpleasant ones certainly, but still incontestable 
ones. I am forced to acknowledge they are so. 

MaApAME Matreras.—Did you take the 
trouble of coming out this morning merely to 
repeat these compliments? 

Mrs. GADABoUT.—Partly so. 


MapAame MAtGras.—You do not expect me 


to express my gratitude? 

Mrs. Gapasout.—But I have not yet told 
you all. 

Mapame Matreras.—I will willingly ex- 
cuse you the rest. 

Mrs. GADABOoUT.—What, when it relates to 
a means of restoring your failing business! It 
is positively disastrous to see how many of 
your caps remain on hand. 

Mapame MauneGras.—Because I keep up 
my prices. 

Mrs. GADABouT.—Because they do not suit 
the taste of the day. Certes! you have now 
only to construct a nameless horror, such as I 
saw on Madame Laridon’s head this morning; 
and you will come even to that. 
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MapAME Maneras (piqued).—Ah! then 
Madame Laridon’s cap has not had the good 
fortune to please you! 

Mrs. GADABoUT.—Good heavens! is it pos- 
sible? 

MADAME Materas.—Precisely ! 

Mrs. Gapasout.—That your hands _per- 
petrated that enormity ? 

MADAME MALGRAS.—My obsolete taste con- 
ceived it, and these hands constructed it, or 
nearly so. 

Mrs. GapABouTt.—My poor friend, this will 
complete your ruin ! 

MaApAME Materas.—Really ! 

Mrs. GADABout.—It is the very height of 
absurdity. 

MapAME MAteras.—Our opinions differ, 

Mrs. GADABouT.—It will be the means of 
depriving you of your few remaining cus- 
tomers. 

MapamME Materas.—We shall see whether 
this terrible disaster will take place as you 
predict. 

Mrs. GapaBout.—There is but one means 
of preventing your business being entirely 
ruined—resign it to your niece. 

MADAME Mataras (in a great passion),— 
This, then, is the reason of the insults you 
have been heaping on me during the last hour, 
My niece! Give up my shop to my niece!— 
take the bread out of my own mouth to put it 
into hers!—If she expects that she must be 
capable of anything ! 

Mrs. GapaBout.—She is a first-rate work- 


) woman, 


MapAME Mareras.—Oh, yes. 

Mrs. GApABout.—She has not been long in 
getting before you. 

MapaME Materas.—That remains to be 
seen. 

Mrs. GapABout.—In her hands your shop 
would soon become again what it once was; 
everybody would give you back their custom. 

MADAME MALGRas.— What an opportunity! 
And it is to Anne Marie all this sudden tide 
of prosperity is to be owing? ‘ 

Mrs. GApABout.—Undoubtedly, for if you 
still continue to interfere in the business, every- 
thing will be spoiled! 

MapaME Maxeras.—Really, all this is ex- 
tremely polite! 

Mrs. Gapasout.—I have not offended you, 
I hope? 

MapaME Materas.—Oh, dear, no! 

Mrs. GapaBout.—I only wish to open your 
eyes, 

MapAME MAtGras.—You have done 80. 
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Mrs. GApABouT.—The friendship I bear > 


both you and your niece has been my only 
reason for speaking. 

MADAME MaAteras.—I am sure of it. 

Mrs. GApABoUT.—Besides, there should be 
no concealments between friends. 

MADAME MAuGras.—Certainly not! 


Mrs. GADABouT.— How pleased I am to see > 


you take things thus. Then it is understood 
you retire—you abdicate; and Mrs, Lennox 
will then leave her son free to become the 
happy husband of Anne. 
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MapAME Materas.—That will be very >? 


touching. 

Mrs. GApDABouT.—How drolly you said 
that! 

MADAME MAncras.—You are mistaken. 


VE 


Mrs. GADABOUT.—At least, you will not , 


change your mind again? 


MADAME Ma.ta@ras.—Never fear; it is quite ) 


made up. 

Mrs. GADABOUT.— You make me very hap- 
py! I must go and communicate the good 
news to poor John and his mother. 

MapAME Mararas.—That is well thought of. 

Mrs. GADABOUT (aside).— Well, it must be 
confessed I have managed this affair with 
equal skill and success! (Z2xit.) 

MapAME Maneras (alone).—I am chok- 
ing!—It was time she left me, my patience 
was exhausted !—my taste obsolete !—my fash- 
ions caricatures! Well, they will behold the 


“obsolete taste” still at work, and a few more ( 


“caricatures” make their appearance on peo- 
ple’s heads and shoulders. What! I am no 
longer good for anything but to sit in my old 
arm-chair, and twirl my thumbs in the sun- 
shine! It is my niece who alone possesses 
such wonderful skill and talent. Very good! 
(Enter Anne.) 

ANNE (aside).—The evil is repaired! 

MapamME MauGras.—Anne! 

ANNE.— Yes, aunt. 

MapAME MaxreGras.—Go and pack up your 
boxes. 

ANNE (in astonishment)—What do you say, 
aunt? 

MapamMe Matcras.—With me you will 
never make any progress; you will acquire 
neither taste nor skill; therefore, before re- 
signing my business to you, I think it neces- 
sary for you to pass a year or two in the 
city. 

ANNE (bursting into tears).—Oh, aunt! 

MapaAME Materas.—I have there an old 
friend established as a milliner; it is to her I 
shall send you. We have spoken about it 
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several times, and I know you will be gladly 
received. 

AnneE.—Oh, aunt, I beseech you! 

MApAME Mataras.— Yes, this may at first 
cause you a few tears; but joy or grief soon 
passes away; you will find consolation. Be- 
sides, change of scene is good for us all. 

ANNE.—But, aunt, you are forgetting —— 

MapaME Mareras.—John Lennox! Not 
atall. It is a meahs of putting his affection 
to the proof; if he has a true regard for you, 
he will wait for you. 

Anne.—To go away thus! 

MapAME MaxeGras.—Pack up your boxes. 
I will go and inquire the exact time at which 
the cars start. 


SCENE II. 
(Enter Anne—then Mrs. Gadabout and Jenny.) 
ANNE.—To be sent away! to quit this dear 


2 little village, where everybody knows and 


loves me! where the air is so pure, and the 
shade of the green woeds so fresh and cool! 
Ah, I shall never have the courage to go! 

Mrs. GADABoUT.— Well, are you not pleased? 
Have I not managed the affair quietly and 
cleverly? Ah! she would have willingly re- 
sisted, but I brought forward such irresistible 
arguments, 

ANNE.—Just so; you have been speaking to 
my aunt—of me—of her business—of John 
Lennox ! 

Mrs. GADABouT.—Did I not promise you to 
do so? 

(Here Jenny enters and remains, leaning her 

elbow on one of the counters. ) 

Anne.—Then I have no need to seek any 
further the cause of the misfortune that has 
befallen me! 

Mrs. GapAbouT.—What! 

JENNY.—Has Mrs. Gadabout made a mess 
of it ?—(Aside.)—It is what she usually does. 

Mrs. GADABOUT.—Made a mess of it, in- 
deed ! 

Anne.—Mrs. Gadabout, my aunt has just 
informed me that [ am to set out this very day 
for the city. 

Mrs. GADABOUT AND JENNY.—For the 
city ! 

Anne.—In spite of your kind desire to be 
useful to me, and your friendship for me, of 
the sincerity of which I am well assured, you 
have wounded my aunt’s self-love and 

Jenny.—And it is poor Anne who will have 





to pay the piper! 
Mrs. Gapasout.—What you say is im- 


possi e! 
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ANNE.—Alas ! $ remain graven on the heart; they have won 
Mrs. Gapasout.—Never in the whole ) for you not only my love and gratitude, but 

also the respect and esteem of all our neigh- 

bors, Mrs. Gadabout at their head. 
Mrs. GaDABouT.—She knows it well! 
ANNE.—And these sentiments nothing can 
alter. You may, perhaps, turning a deaf ear 
to my deep sorrow, send me away from you. 

I shall weep every day over the separation: 

but that will not make me forget that for fifteen 

years you have been a mother to me, and that 

I owe you in return an absolute submission — 

(Madame Malgras casts down her eyes and sighs.) 

—-But oh, dear aunt, if you will only change 

your decision and allow me to remain with 

you, I will neither ask to succeed you in your 
business nor anything else! All I wish is to 


course of my existence did I display more 
eloquence and tact. Come, come, console 
yourself, my dear girl, I will take your aunt 
to task, and we will soon put this matter on a 


Aw 


proper footing. 

AnneE.—Oh, no! dear madame, pray do not 
give yourself any further trouble! 

Mrs. GADABOUT.—Nay, on the contrary, I 


a 


a 


consider my honor implicated. 
(Enter Madame Malgras.) 

MADAME MAtoras (to her niece).—The cars 
start precisely at six o’clock. It is now two, so 
you have four good hours to make your adieux. 

Mrs. GapaBnout.—Why, my old friend, you 
are not serious?—(Madame Malgras looks at 
her, and turns away without replying.)—You are 
surely amusing yourself at our expense. I 
have only just been speaking to Mrs. Lennox, 
who is preparing to come hither, accompanied 
by her son, to arrange with you at what time 
the marriage of the two young people is to take 
place. 

MapamME Matoras.—Nothing is easier; 
their marriage shall take place, provided they 
both keep in the same mind, this time two 


— ain a ata 
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stay here among those who love me! 
Mrs. Gapaxourt (sobbing loudly).—If you do 


not give way—— 

AnnE.—And then, dear aunt, after being 
accustomed for so many years to have me con- 
stantly about you, think how, on retiring at 
night and rising in the morning, you will miss 
having no Anne to greet you with a kiss; and 
when you are ill and suffering, having a 
strangers hand to smooth your pillow.— 
(Arehly.)—And even when you feel inclined to 
find fault a little, you will have no niece to 
listen to you with silent and dutiful respect — 
(Madame Malgras smiles.) 

Mrs. GApABout (pushing Anne towards her 
aunt).—Throw yourself on her neck, and do 
not leave go until she yields! 

(Madame Malgras embraces her niece.) 

Mrs. GApABout.— Well, old friend, and me? 

(Madame Malgras shakes her by the hand.) 

(Enter Widow Laridon, whose cap ts now in 

perfect taste.) 

Wivow Laripon.—My six caps !—my six 
caps! Ah, my dear Madame Malgras, I am 
enchanted! There was not a single person in 
company but what complimented me on my 
head-dress ! 

MApAME MALGRAs (examining the cap).— 
But : 

JENNY (aside).—Ha, ha! 

Mrs. GApAbout.—But that is surely not 
the 

ANNE (to Mrs. Gadabout).—Hush! 

MADAME Marcras.—It seems to me—one 
would say—if I am not mistaken, it has been 
retouched. 

Wivow Laripon.—Oh! a bow was not quite 
secure, and your niece, who was just passing, 
fastened it on again; that is all. To be sure, 
in order to do so, she was obliged to entirely 


years. 
~ Mrs. Gapaovt.—Two years ? 

MaApAME MALGRAS.—Two years ! 

Mrs. GADABoUT.—Then decidedly you are 
acting in a very absurd manner! 

MapamMe Materas (with an air of great 
dignity).—Mrs. Gadabout! 

Mrs. GADABOUT.—You can possess neither 
sense nor feeling. You have no love for your 
niece, nor indeed for any one in the world. 

MapAME Matcras.—Madame! 

ANNE (coming forward).—Dear aunt, pardon 
Mrs. Gadabout’s sharp words; you know they 
lo not come from her heart! 

Mapame Materas.—This is a matter, 
Anne, that does not concern you; therefore, do 
not interfere in it, if you please. 

AnneE.—Dear aunt, since I am the involun- 
tary cause of all this dispute, forgive me if I 
disobey you. Mrs. Gadabout knows—we all 
know, that your heart is excellent, and that 
your somewhat cold expression of countenance 
conceals a warm and affectionate nature. Am 
not I a living proof of it? Poor orphan child 
that I was, did you not take me in, clothe and 
educate me like the daughters of our wealthiest 
shopkeepers, and afterwards take the trouble 
to yourself to teach me a trade which assures 
me my daily bread? Ah, dearest aunt, these 
sort of benefits are not to be forgotten; they 
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eee 
untrim it; but I was in good time, and she did 
it wonderfully quickly. 

MapaME Maxeras.—Ah! 

(Anne looks at her aunt in a coaxing and sup- 

* plicating manner.) 

Mrs. GADABOoUT (laughing heartily).—I un- 
derstand all about it! 

Anne.—Yes, aunt; Mrs. Gadabout compre- 
hends that it needed your experienced eye to 
detect that the cap had been retouched, so 
slight is the difference between what it is now 
and what it was this morning. 

MapAME Maueras.—Anne, you are pos- 
sessed of not only plenty of wit and tact, but 
better still, of a heart full of affection and deli- 
cacy. From this day forward you are the 
mistress here, and I shall betake myself to my 
own apartments. I give you—do you under- 
stand, I give you this house and business, feel- 
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ing assured that in your skilful hands its value 
will not deteriorate. Your marriage with John 
Lennox shall be announced next Sunday, and 
the first banns published. 
(Anne warmly embraces her aunt.) 

Mrs. Gapasout.—There now, did I not say 
all would come right at last ? 

JENNY.—Yes; but no thanks to you. 

Wipow Laripon (to Anne).—And you will 
trim my caps with apple-green, sky-blue, 
scarlet, chocolate, violet, and primrose? 

ANNE (smiling).—If you will allow me, 
madame, we will speak of this at some future 
time, when, perhaps, my aunt will assist us by 
her advice. 

Mrs. GADABOUT (aside).— What tact she has! 
Ah! she takes pattern by me! 

CURTAIN FALLS, 
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LET THE WEARY ONES REST. 


BY HATTIE HOPEFUL. 


HE brain has, and must have, its intervals 2 
of rest. We know how tired and confused ? 
the mind becomes after long intervals of pro- 

tracted thought or wakefulness. In a state of 

entire torpor or sound sleep, the wearied brain } 
and body become refreshed and prepared for ? 
service. When sleep is disturbed and fitful, 
the brain, nerves and muscles are not sufli- ? 
ciently rested for healthful, vigorous action, ? 
and are languid, producing many very un- ‘ 
pleasant feelings. Rest of the brain, and rest ? 
of the muscles, alternated with short seasons of ' 
activity, is then the appropriate remedy. 

“Tired nature’ cannot be cheated with 
medicines or stimulants. They are not what 
she requires at such a time as this. Rest, rest ? 
the wearied brain and muscles, which have ? 
long been stretched to their utmost tension, 5 
must have, and if the thus wearied one can ? 
find no calm retreat in which to recuperate, 
death suddenly steps in to seize its victim. 

A change of employment, and a change of 
scenes, often afford new life and vigor where ‘ 
the strength of the system is not too much ex- ; 
hausted. The change of employment may be § 
80 varied as to call into activity a different set 5 
of muscles, greatly to the relief of those previ- ? 
ously exercised. A change of scenes that will 
interest the mind, will often lead to a new train ‘ 
of thoughts and feelings, till past sorrows and ) 
remorses seem to be happily forgotten. " 


These are the remedies that the tired, weary 
ones of earth most need when they feel so 
weary and incapable for business, but yet able 
to keep up and around. Let them not forget 
to take the rest and natural sleep they need ; 
an@ that is sometimes much more than many 
think they can afford to take. Let people who 
would have health, and see many days, make it 
their established rule to retire early. And 
those who are apt to be wakeful and restless, 
may often obtain sleep by drinking a teacupful 
of warm water, and rubbing the whole surface 
of the body with a crash cloth before retiring. 
This greatly aids in promoting digestion, and 
procuring refreshing sleep, if the sleeping-room 
is furnished with a due supply of fresh air. 

Children and infants will sleep much better 
at night if washed all over in warm water, and 
wiped dry immediately before retiring, and 
given a little warm water and milk, but not 
tea or coffee. Children should never be given 
tea or coffee, or other drinks except water. 
When given warm, a little milk may be added 
to it. Some people give their children tea, 
coffee and greasy food, and wonder why they 
have fits and other ailments. 

Let the air of the sleeping-room be pure by 
day and by night, and not exposed to severe cold 
or dampness. Let the weary ones have a little 
rest, and time to recuperate, that they be not cut 
off in the midst of their days and usefulness. 











THE HOLLANDS. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER XV. 

IX months have come and gone since Jes- 

samine Holland first entered the household 
of the Kents. These months have formed on the 
whole the smoothest, happiest half year of her 
life. It is the spring-time of her youth, the 
bloom, the dew, the sunshine of the late May, 
for it is four autumns since Ross left her, and 
the gate of her teens closed softly some time 
ago, and Jessamine is near to her twenty-second 
birthday. 

Yet to most young girls the change from the 
Walbridges to the Kents would have presented 
some contrasts hardly agreeable. There was 
much less social excitement in the latter home, 
and whereas Jessamine had had her mornings 
for calls abroad or receptions at home, inter- 
fused with all those pleasant stimulants of talk 
and merriment which enter far into the life 
of fashionable ladies, she now had one unva- 
rying routine of teaching, not of that sort either 
which would have inspired and fed her own 
faculties, but the primary rules and first prin- 
ciples, and if the facts must be admitted, they 
often proved slow drudgery to both teacher 
and pupil. . 

The mornings were religiously devoted to 
study. “Ifit is worth doing at all, it is worth 
doing well,” said Jessamine. “We will give 
to it the best of the day, and earn our ease and 
pleasure afterwards. So all company, all recre- 


her to herself in giving up the whole thing, 
but her pride, and better than that, some sense 
of duty, kept her from yielding to the inclina. 
tion. Ifshe had had any other teacher in the 
world than Jessamine Holland, Mrs. Kent 


‘ would never have persisted in her purpose; 


( ties of instructress, she 


but the former learned that, added to her du- 
had to soothe, to en- 
courage, to inspire her pupil, and it required 
sometimes a large stock of patience to accom- 


, plishall this. The discipline would do Jessamine 


noharmintheend; onthe contrary, real service; 
but for all that it was trying sometimes when 
Mrs. Kent broke down in nervousness and tears, 

It was not to be wondered at. We all have 


' to pay a terrible price for intellectual improvi- 


A? 


ation, had to bend to this rule, but for all that ‘ 


it was hard work to the young souls who 
brought to it whatever mental or moral forces 
were in them. Jessamine had daily reason 
for thankfulness that she had gone over the 
ground step by step, with little help, that in 
her studies she had been a law to herself.” 
She knew all the lions in the path, and learned 
also, what was most important for her, that 
riches and prosperity are often a greater hin- 
drance to study and discipline than poverty 
and hardship. 

As for Mrs. Kent, the patience and courage of 
the poor little woman failed her often. She had 
no idea that study was such tiresome work as 
she found it, and if the truth must be owned, 
she broke down a good many times, and cried 
like a little school-girl over the conjugation of a 
verb or an example in long division. There 
were times when she would have been heartily 
glad of some excuse which would have justified 

(104) 


dence in our youth, whether the fault be ours 
or others, and the motive which had inspired 
Mrs. Kent’s purpose of self-culture was one 
that certainly did her great honor; but pur- 
pose and achievement are two different things, 
and the daily drudgery of any grand work is 
never heroic. Just look about among the 
people whom you know, and see how many 
women there are whom you honestly believe 
would*be equal to this work, which Mrs, Kent 
had set herself to do! 

But there was another side to this study, and 
the friendship between these two young women, 
so singularly brought together, took deep root 
in their natures. Neither had ever known 
the worth and the happiness of a true friend- 
ship, and without that experience, either as a 
blessed reality or a tender memory, any wo- 
man’s life is barren of something which neither 
matrimony nor maternity can supply. 

Each of the friends had much to give the 
other, and every day each also seemed to grow 
fonder of the other. In fact, Richard Kent 
used often to declare in his good-natured, hv- 
morous way, that he was getting jealous of his 
wife’s regard for Miss Holland; it was putting 
his “nose so terribly out of joint.” 

The man was just as ready to indulge his 
wife’s “notion for study” as he would have 
been her liking for a new set of jewelry, and 
classed them both in the same category as 
pretty little feminine freak. 

All the drudgery was wisely hidden from his 
eyes by both pupil and teacher, for if he had 
known all the sore perplexities which his wife 
underwent in carrying out her purpose, the 
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man would not have been so complacent over 
it; he would have said, very decidedly, “Throw 
books to the dogs. You’re smart enough for 
me, child, and that is all that’s necessary.” 
Not that Mrs. Kent would have regarded any 
such dictum as unalterable, for her husband 
was no petty domestic tyrant, and in one way 
or another she would have been sure to carry 
her point. 

But it was better that the worries and anx- 


ieties should be kept between the friends; and ‘ 


this was not difficult when the master of the 
house was absent every morning during study 
hours, and found bright young faces ready to 
greet him at dinner. 

Jessamine Holland was an element of life, 
force, refinement in the household, which, in 
many ways, was just what it needed. Its mas- 
ter was quite contented that she should be 
there, and, indeed, liked her better than any 
woman he had ever seen, except his wife; for 
Richard Kent, after his life of tumbling about 
the world, had not the highest opinion of wo- 
men in general, and regarded them as usually 
a compound of nerves, whims, and aflectations. 
Such an opinion never makes a man better or 
nobler; it is always a misfortune to him to 
hold it; still the belief did Richard Kent as 
little mischief as it could any man. His wife, 
at least, had the benefit of his opinion in that 
he regarded all her virtues and sweetness as 
altogether exceptional, and made the man, if 
possible, a little better satisfied than ever with 
his choice. 

Jessamine Holland liked to talk with the 
man, for she had, with her bright intelligence 


and quick sympathies, a remarkable power of ( 


getting at the best side of everybody. She 
liked to look at the world through the eyes of 
this man. It was not at all like talking with 
Duke Walbridge. 
the fine nature of her brother or her friend, 
and his coarseness sometimes shocked the young 
girl, who, bred in poverty, had always been ac- 
customed to inbred refinement of speech and 
manner; but, for all that, though Jessamine 
missed something from the Walbridge house- 
hold, which people of social culture possess, 
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Richard Kent had none of ) 


Caiman 


though brain and heart are shallow, yet, on the 2 


whole, the freedom and the independence of 
her present home had its advantages. She 
could be certain that here she was giving quite 
as much as she received, and she had never 
any uncomfortable consciousness that she was 
the subject of a half patronizing criticism, 
and Jessamine did not know how heavily this 
feeling had weighed upon her until she was 
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quite free from it. Her brother’s deed could 
not wholly cancel the debt which she owed to 
the Walbridges’ hospitality, nor a dread at 
the last lest this might become a little irksome. 
She missed Duke’s society more than she 
would own to herself, but then she had been 
looking Hannah Bray’s in the face; and as for 
Eva, though she must always love the child 
dearly, still, in a different way, Mrs. Kent 
made up for that loss. 

Sometimes Jessamine Holland’s memory 
caught up suddenly the look that blazed in 
Duke’s eyes, and the tones of his voice that 
afternoon in the library; but her heart al- 
ways grew loud and her cheeks hot when she 
remembered that time. She dared not think 
upon it; she put it away, with a frightened 
consciousness that there was a great, unfathom- 
able ocean in her own soul into which she dared 
not gaze; a mighty passion of love, self-forget- 
fulness, devotion, of which every true woman 
has at some time of her life some awful pre- 
science. But, with all her courage, Jessamine 
Holland shrank terrified from that side of her- 
self—would not let it stir into life and con- 
sciousness. 

There was another moment of which she 
could never think, though its memory came 
up sometimes and clutched at her soul, and 
choked her breath; it was the moment when 
she came to say “Good-by” to Duke Wal- 
bridge. She had parted with all the rest of 
his family cordially and easily enough; when 
it came to Eva, it is true, there was a keen re- 
gret; but as Duke accompanied her to Mr. 
Kent’s carriage, and said—“ You will allow me 
to ride over with you, Miss Jessamine?” a 
sudden terror of grief overpowered the girl. 

“No; not to-night,” her answer struggled out, 
“Thank you; but—but, there is a reason; do 
not be offended.” 

Duke fancied, in a vague way, she was 
sorry at leaving them all, and was too much 
absorbed with his own pain at that moment to 
give much heed to Jessamine’s manner; he only 
closed the door, and said, “Good-by,” as a 
prisoner might have said it, going back from 
the warm light of some beloved face into the 
cold, dark gloom of his cell; and it was the 
truth that his elegant home, with the stone 
lions in front, looked very much like a prison 
when he turned back towards it, listening to 
the sound of the wheels that were bearing away 
the warmth and life of his life; and yet Jes- 
samine Holland was only going away three 
miles, and he could see her every few days. 

The rest of the household, including Mrs 
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Ashburn and her niece, stood on the steps to 
witness Jessamine’s departure. The Wal- 
bridges had been polite to the last; indeed, 
they had made renewed attempts at cordiality 
as the time drew near for Jessamine to leave 
them. 

Still, notwithstanding all the parting regrets, 
there was a long breath of relief drawn by more 
than one of the company assembled on the steps 
when Jessamine Holland rolled away with Mr. 
and Mrs. Kent. It would certainly have been 
a much more satisfactory finale if the visit had 
concluded with a grand display of bridal cere- 
monies and graces, and these wound up with 
charming blushes, and smiles, and impressive 
partings, and an attractive honeymoon pro- 
gramme. 

That this was not the case was not her fault, 
Mrs. Walbridge philosophically reflected. She 
certainly had wished the young girl every good 
in life, and was more than ready to use all her 
influence to promote Miss Holland’s welfare; 
but as a mother, to whose heart the happiness 
of her only son was dearer than her own, she 
could not help feeling a sense of relief that 
there was now no other element in the house- 
hold to neutralize the effect of Margaret 
Wheatley’s society on the young man. So 
Mrs. Walbridge put the whole matter to her 
own soul, and it gave her a very pleasant feel- 
ing of self-justification. 

Under one pretence and another, therefore, 
the ladies’ visit was prolonged by the Wal- 
bridges, and Duke, his soul restless, lonely, 
hungry, was fain to turn to Margaret for the 
amusement which her sparkling talk always 
afforded him, and the young heiress found 
Duke Walbridge, as she confided to her aunt, 
more agreeable than any of her New York ad- 
mirers. He was a little odd and moody—one 
was never quite certain of this Duke Wal- 
bridge—but that only made him the more at- 
tractive after all. 

There was a straight path open to the money- 
bags of the rich banker, if Duke would only 
turn into it. “What afool he will be to let 
such good luck slip,” said Edith, with angry 
impatience, to her mother; and Mrs. Wal- 
bridge’s soul echoed back the words if her lips 
did not—“ What a fool !” 

Meanwhile there was no lack of visiting at 
the Kents. Duke went over oftener than his 
mother wished ; still Eva or some other of his 
sisters frequently accompanied him. Some- 
times, too, Margaret Wheatley rode over with 
the young man, and she was even gracious 
enough to say to Duke that she could never 
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forgive Mrs. Kent for taking that charming 
Miss Holland away from them. : 

The young lady’s visit was, however, cut 
short, greatly to everybody’s vexation, by the 
sudden illness of her father, which compelled 
her immediate return home with her aunt. 

The Walbridges, however, secured their ar- 
rangements for the summer, and had laid out 
a most attractive programme of watering places 
and mountain trips. It all came to pass as 
they anticipated. Everybody had a delight- 
ful season, fluttering about from one fashion- 
able haunt to another; but when the autumn 
came, the old friendly relations hardly seemed 
changed betwixt Duke Walbridge and Mar- 
garet Wheatley. 

Oh! money-bags of the banker! And there 
were so many sons-in-law at hand for you, and 
here was one who might have the gold for the 
asking! 

So, as I said, the six months have come and 
gone, and Jessamine Holland sits in the plea- 
sant autumn afternoon, in the library, with Mrs, 
Kent. Any watchful observer would detect the 
change which these six months have wrought in 
the young matron. It penetrates even the tones 
of her voice; it has imparted a new maturity and 
refinement to the young, bright face. She has 
made up her mind a great many times during 
the last half year, that she is only a very stupid 
little fool, and there is no use of her trying to 
make anything of herself. 

In some of her despondent moods she would 
have been very glad to have Jessamine Hol- 
land think the same, though in her clearer and 
higher ones she has an inexpressible joy in the 
consciousness that she has not ignobly broken 
down, as she knows must have been the case 
over and over again, had it not been for the 
patience and persistence of her young teacher. 

The windows were open, and soft winds slid 
through them; you could hear the hum of the 
brook through the golden, mellow stillness. 
The earth lay in that trance of beauty which 
possesses her in the late September. Into those 
soft, west winds it did not seem that a chill 
could ever wander, nor that vision of blue sky 
ever be marred by a cloud. 

There was no use trying to read. Jessamine 
laid-down her book and walked to the window, 
and looked out. Mrs. Kent, a little way off, 
frolicked with the bit of pink and white flesh 
on the floor. 

Suddenly she looked up. “What are you 
thinking about, Miss Jessamine?” she asked. 

“ Of what God said over His world when He 
first made it, that it was good. It is a world 
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to fall in love with to-day, and though in a 
little while I know it will grow cold, and hard, 
and withered, still, through the storms and the 
snows, I shall have a vision of the loveliness 
ofthis day. I shall take it into my heart and 
it will abide with me and my world, darkened 
with clouds, and shut up with snows, and will still 
wear the sunshine, the transcendant loveliness 
and splendor that it does now in my eyes.” 

“ Aunt Dess, Aunt Dess, see here!” and the 
boy tottered towards her, holding up a knight 
in armor on horseback, which his father had 
wrought him home that day, a pretty, fragile, 
painted toy. 

Jessamine had a passionate fondness for 
children. She caught up the little fellow in 
her arms, and smothered the sweet, dewy 
face with her kisses, and the young mother 
looked on with her smiling eyes. “ You area 
tuberose, you are a violet, you are a lily; you 
are just the concentrated sweetness and beauty 
ofall flowers,” went on Jessamine to the boy. 

“You are an exacting little tyrant,” laughed 
the mother. ‘You make all the household 
bend to your tempers and whims. There’s 
your father now—you just lead him around 
by the nose and make a bound slave of him, 
only he does not see the chains. He thinks he 
can’t come home to dinner without bringing you 
atoy, until the house is strewn with the wrecks 
of your playthings. Ah! my boy, your moth- 
er’s play-house consisted of a rag-baby and a 
little pewter tea-set, and half-a-dozen clam- 
shells. It is an awful contrast.” 

Mrs. Kent had a half pathetic, half comical 
way of putting the contrasts betwixt her old 
life and her present one, which often amused 
and touched Jessamine. 

The two young women have, in their long, 
close, home intimacy, confided their histories 
to each other, both pitiful enough, though in 
different ways. 

A little gravity slid into Mrs. Kent’s face. 

“Ah! Miss Jessamine,” she said, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, “it seems very strange, very 
hard, the way things happen in this world. To 
think now that half the money which is thrown 
away on my baby’s play-house would have 
given me the education for which I am having 
such a hard struggle now.” 

“And then I should have had no pupil,” 
said Jessamine, running her fingers through 
the golden, glancing heap of curls of the boy 
inher lap. “That sounds anything but gen- 
erous, doesn’t it, still I think it must always be a 
comfort to find how our own losses are some- 
body's good.” 
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“ And I should not have had my friend,” an- 
swered Mrs. Kent, and her eyes shone tenderly 
on Jessamine. 

“Ah, my dear, what a fortunate mistake 
that blunder of mine about Dante was. I have 
learned enough about the old Greeks since you 
came here to see very well how absurd it was, 
and I have got over the soreness enough to be 
able to laugh over my ignorance. It was, as I 
said, the most fortunate blunder I ever made, 
and I really shall congratulate myself over it 
as long as I live.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mrs. Kent. I am sure I 
have the greater cause to be grateful to you for 
your false chronology.” 

“ How happy we have been together!” con- 
tinued the young wife. “ Dick was saying to 
me this morning that he had grown pretty 
much of my mind about staying at home this 
summer, instead of taking a trip somewhere 
to the sea or the mountains. He doesn’t sus- 
pect that the studies were the anchor that held 
us fast during all these pleasant days; but I 
am sure it was best. Iam glad now that we 
did not go.” 

“Oh, I am rejoiced to hear you say that. 
You don’t know how good it sounds to me,” 
exclaimed Jessamine, with great fervor, and 
the tears came into her eyes. 

Mrs. Kent looked a little surprised. 

“T can tell you now that it was an awful 
struggle to give up that trip when you pro- 
posed it to me, and left the decision in my 
hands.” 

“Was it? How strange I had no suspi- 
cion of that from your manner !” 

“Tow could it be otherwise, Mrs. Kent? 
You know I am young, and have been shut 
away all my life from the world, and I was 
hungry and thirsty to see something of it, but 
I saw, too, that to break in upon your studies 
this summer would be a fatal mischief. You 
were just then in the strain and tug; as Ross 
would say, if you let go, all would be lost. I 
was your friend, and I said to myself—Jessa- 
mine, J essamine, it is not her pleasure or 
yours that you are to consider, but what is for 
your friend’s best good. I knew where that 
was, but for all it was very hard to sacrifice 
the journey, for it was the first summer of my 
life which ever offered me a grand pleasure, 
and it cost me more than one sharp struggle 
to put it aside.” 

“Tt was heroic,” replied Mrs. Kent, gazing 
at her friend, with eyes in whose fondness 
some sudden remembrance grew. “ How inthe 


world, at your age, you could do this!” 
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“T think,” answered Jessamine, slowly and 
gravely, “that early troubles make one old. I 
do not mean in heart or feeling necessarily, 
but in whatever requires wisdom and self- 
control.” 

“T can’t perceive that my troubles ever had 
that effect on me,” replied Mrs. Kent, with one 
of her little quizzical smiles. “ But I see now 
it would have been just as you say if I had 
given up the studies at that point and gone 
I never should have taken them up 


away. 
again. Now they begin to grow easier and 
more interesting. Then they -were utterly 


hateful.” 

“Jt was worth the summer to get around 
that sharp corner. You know I told you that, 
Mrs. Kent.” 

“Yes, though I doubted it at the time, it 
seemed such miserable, dragging work. I 
think you are always right, Miss Jessamine. 
How much good you have done me!” 

Mrs. Kent spoke the truth. Even her hus- 
band marked the change im his young wife, 
and found some improvement in what he had 
before fancied perfect. It was not alone the 
lessons which Mrs. Kent received from Jessa- 
mine Holland which shaped her life to finer 
issues, though their discipline was invaluable. 
It was the daily association with a refined and 
high-toned nature. Mrs. Kent was observant, 
bright, assimilative. She soon acquired new 
habits of speaking, and deeper than that, of 
thinking and feeling. Nature had done well 
by the little factory girl in the beginning, but, 
bright and susceptible herself, her heart and 
moral instincts had been trained as little %as 
her manners, and although a natural grace 
pervaded the latter, as a bright kindliness did 
the former, still both needed culture and higher 
examples. 

Jessamine unconsciously stimulated her 
friend’s whole nature by this daily thought 
and intimacy, as she never could haye done 
except through their mutual affection. She 
was not half conscious of the work she was 
doing, and did not discern the change in her 
friend from day to day; but a stranger who 
had not met Mrs. Kent for six months, would 
at once have detected it. 

Jessamine’s gaze went out of the window 
again. Among green leaves and purpling of 
grape vines, among masses of bloom that 
heaped the ground with gorgeous color, was 
that slow slipping of the soft west winds, and 
the distant hymn of the brooks, soft and sweet 
as the shaking of silver bells among the moun- 
tains of Switzerland. 
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Mrs. Kent’s gaze followed her friend. “J 
think, Miss Jessamine, what you were saying 
about the year applies to human faces, too— 
the faces that we love, no matter how old, and 
wrinkled, and changed they grow, the vision 
of their youth and loveliness will cling to us 
always.” 

Even this remark showed the influence of 
her friend, the new heights to which Mrs, 
Kent had attained. It was not only in finer 
expressions, but it was in the new power, life, 
thought, which pervaded all her speech. 

When her youth was gone, Richard Kent 
would not find, as so many husbands do, that 
everything was gone with the pretty bloom, 
with the airs and graces, and that there only 
remained to him an empty-minded, querulous, 


selfish woman. 
Jessamine turned quickly, her cheeks in a 
glow. “Oh, I am sure it must be so with all 


faces that we love,” she said. “There is Ross; 
if his hair were one mass of snow, and his face 
another of wrinkles, it would never be old to 
me; it would wear the fresh boyhood, the 
manly youth, that is forever in my heart.” 

“ And if this is true of your brother, it must 
be still more so of that other closer, tenderer 
love that is coming to you one of these days, 
Miss Jessamine,” said Mrs. Kent, very gravely, 
but there was a little mischievous twinkle of a 
smile around her mouth. 

Jessamine turned and looked out of the win- 
dow. One watching could scarcely have told 
whether the soft bloom deepened in her cheeks. 

The two women talked of love sometimes; 
but Jessamine usually concluded with—“I do 
not think I shall ever love anybody so well as 
Ross. He is my knight, pure, and noble, and 
true as any who rode out in search of the San- 
greal, or sat at King Arthur’s Round Table, 
while his heart throbbed high over those old 
tales of heroism and chivalrous daring that stir 
our souls now like the sound of trumpets.” 
She said something of that sort now. 

“Oh, but that other must come; he shall, I 
know he will,” Mrs. Kent replied, energeti- 
ally; and then Duke Walbridge came up 
before her. Were those frequent visits of his 
to Jessamine Holland simply the courtesies 
which a generous nature owed to the sister of 
the preserver of his life? 

Jessamine talked of the young man often, 
and told Mrs. Kent that he had taken the 
place of Ross during his absence, and was a 
brother to her. Was that name a pretty fiction 
simply ? 

Mrs. Kent, with her quick woman instincts, 
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had caught something in the young man’s eyes 
when they went suddenly in search of her 
friend. Still she wisely kept all that to her- 
self; and she was certain, had Jessamine Hol- 
land once admitted to herself that Duke Wal- 
bridge was the one love elected by her heart 
against her will, she might be silent, giving no 
sign until she went down to her grave; but she 
would not disguise the fact with a falsehood. 

Mrs. Kent only did her friend justice here. 
Jessamine had not admitted to her own heart 
more than her lips avowed. 

“We have been very happy together, you 
and I, this summer,” said Mrs. Kent, coming 
over to the window where Jessamine stood. 
“Tt doesn’t cost me a pang now to think we 
relinquished the watering places.” 

“Nor me, either.” Jessamine turned quickly 
around, with the clear sweetness of a smile 
which you instinctively felt would never play 
man or woman false. 

Just then the phaeton drove up the avenue, 
and Mr. Kent, who sat inside, lifted his hat to 
the ladies, 

“Come—ready for your drive” he shouted. 

“We will be, in five minutes,” answered his 
wife, from the window. 





CHAPTER XVI. 

The day succeeding this talk betwixt Jessa- 
mine Holland and Mrs. Kent, the Walbridges 
reached their home in New York, the feminine 
portion of the household a good deal worn out 
with a summer full of excitement and gayety. 

“After all, it was pleasant to be at home 
once more,” each one ejaculated, as all filed 
into the old rooms, and settled themselves in 
the old places. 

In the evening, too, the family gathered to- 
gether in its best mood to talk over the events 
of the season, the pleasure and the triumphs. 
On the whole, it had been a very satisfactory 
summer to Mrs. Walbridge; the beauty of her 
daughters had created a profound sensation 
wherever they had alighted; and they had been 
constantly overwhelmed with attentions of that 
flattering kind which could not fail to gratify 
the heart of an ambitious mother. 

Still, for all that, the great object of the sea- 
son had not been achieved. Mrs. Walbridge 
could not tell, for her life, whether the rela- 
tions of her son and Margaret Wheatley were 
not precisely the same now that they had been 
during the previous spring. It was very tan- 
talizing. To think of that young man’s throw- 
ing away such a golden opportunity. He had 
been Margaret’s constant cavalier during the 
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season, and there was no doubt but she pre- 
ferred him to any of the host of beaux that 
were always fluttering about her, while Mrs. 
Ashburn looked on Duke, smiling and pro- 
pitious. 

Still, when the families separated in New 
York, Mrs. Walbridge had no reason to sup- 
pose that the old basis of a most cordial friend- 
ship, laid in old memories and associations, had 
been altered. Of course matters could not go 
on so always. Some mother’s fortunate son 
would step in and secure the hand of Margaret 
Wheatley and her father’s money-bags, before 
another winter had passed. 

Duke’s mother had hitherto refrained from 
any hint of her wishes, and Edith had man- 
aged affairs most skillfully; but the former 
has begun to feel that something might be 
gained now by sounding Duke; at any rate, if 
silence had achieved nothing, no harm could 
be done by speaking. 

“ Here we are all at home, and not one of us 
engaged!” said Gertrude, in her lively way. 
“Tt’s really too bad, mamma, that you should 
bring us all back just as we went. I’m sure it 
isn’t my fault.” 

She tried to look very innocent and demure ; 
she certainly succeeded in looking very pretty 
while she said this; but for all that it was 
quite manifest that Gertrude was perfectly con- 
scious that she was not uttering a word of the 
truth, and that the fault of her not being en- 
gaged was entirely her own. 

Mrs. Walbridge laughed. “I suppose I 
ought to be classed with the unlucky mam- 
mas,” she said, “to tind you all back on my 
hands at the end of the season. I think it was 
your place, Duke, to set an example to your 
sisters.” 

“My sisters are great humbugs and awful 
bothers,” answered Duke, playfully. “I’ve 
had to dance attendance on them through a 
whole summer’s campaign of fashions and fri- 
volities, not one particle to my taste, when I 
would have vastly preferred being shut up 
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stairs in my den with my booxs 

“Oh, you old bear!” said Eva, hanging about 
her brother. 

“Wait until I get through, child. But for 
all that, I think I like my sisters better than 
any young woman I’ve seen since I left home.” 

There was a general laugh, in the midst of 
which Mrs. Walbridge and her eldest daughter 
exchanged glances, and each knew what was 
in the thought of the other; a wonder whether, 
had Jessamine Holland been of their party, 
Duke would have spoken just these words. 
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“T should be very glad to hear you compli- 
ment us so highly, Duke,” replied Edith, “had 
not Margaret Wheatley been one of our 
party.” 

“Oh, yes!” answered Eva, jumping to the 
point, with the thoughtless eagerness of 4 girl. 
“Tt would be delightful to have Margaret 
Wheatley for a sister-in-law. I never thought 
of it before, but I really do wish, Duke, that 
you and she would fall in love with one an- 
other. How nice it would be.” 

It was out now, for good or for evil. Mrs. 
Walbridge saw her time had come, and the 
lady’s voice was never keyed to a more steadied 
softness when she added—“ Yes, my 
dear, there is only one young woman in the 
world whom I could cordially welcome to my 
heart as my daughter-in-law, and her name is 
Margaret Wheatley.” 

“Y’m sure all Duke’s sisters feel precisely 
as you do, mamma,” added Edith. “There, 
now, Duke, it certainly is every man’s duty to 
marry to please his family,” continued Ger- 
trude, who enjoyed having her tongue unloosed 
at last. “You and Margaret will certainly 
have to marry each other.” 

“You are glib enough over a man’s duties to 
his family,” answered Duke, trying to parry 
the attack with a joke. “ But what is a wo- 
man’s under the same circumstances ?” 

More than one voice was ready with, “ Pre- 


than 


cisely the same duty.” 

Edith was particularly submissive at that 
time. “TI am sure,” she said, in a tone so meek 
that one might never havesuspected how seldom 
she failed of carrying her own point, “ I should 
never think of marrying a man whom 
family did not approve.” 

“T devoutly hope none of my children will 
ever do that. I think it would break my 
heart,” rejoined Mrs. Walbridge. 

“Duke,” said Eva, still playfully, “you 
see it must be Margaret Wheatley and none 
other.” 

Duke looked around on the circle of women, 
his glance going from one face to the other. 
Then he shook his head slowly. 

“Tf Margaret Wheatley would have me,” he 
said, “I do not think it would be well for her, 
well for me either.” 

“Why not?” asked more than one voice. 

Again his look went, doubtful and grave, 
around the circle. “I don’t think you would 
understand if I should tell you,” he said. 

“What more could a man ask?” said Edith, 
with great energy. Margaret Wheatley has 
youth, beauty, grace, such as do not often fall 
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to the lot of woman, and her character is as 
lovely as she is beautiful.” 

“Edith is right, Duke,” replied his mother, 
Margaret is all that, and my long friendship 
for the family makes me regard her almost as 
one of my own children. I have hoped if you 
ever made up your mind to marry at all, and 
I suppose you will some day, your choice will 
fall where mine does.” 

“ And then, Margaret is so rich,” continued 
Eva. “Why she would bring you her weight 
in gold.” 

None of the others would have mentioned 
this fact to Duke, in enumerating Margaret 
Wheatley’s attractions. With none of them, 
however, would it in reality weigh so lightly. 
But Eva was fond of Margaret, and thought it 
would be a delightful thing to have her for a 
sister-in-law, and so threw the money argu- 
ment into the scale as one additional make- 
weight. 

“ All that you say is true,” answered Duke, 
with his gravest face, and yet, and yet # 

“Well, what is it?” asked Edith, impa- 
tiently. 

“ Mother—girls, I should be very glad to 
gratify you in my choice of a wife, but I should 
wrong myself, and another equally, by making 
your choice the chiefest consideration.” 

This was so true that nobody could gain- 
say it. 

After a moment’s silence, his mother asked— 
“But, Duke, that is not meeting the question. 
What is in the way of you and Margaret’s 
being happy together ?” 

The talk which commenced in playfulness, 
at least on the surface, had grown serious 
enough now. 

“Because, mother, Margaret is not the right 
sort of woman for me. I grant she is all that 
you say in beauty and charms, but that is not 
everything.” 

Then, that inward courtesy and reverence 
for womanhood, which makes the real knight- 
hood of every true man, flashed up suddenly 
in Duke Walbridge’s angry color and ges- 
ture. 

“T think it’s contemptible for any fellow to 
sit down and say what a woman could not be 
to him, whom he has never asked to have him, 


and who, very likely, might refuse him if he 
did; but you’ve compelled me into this sort of 
talk against my will.” 

“Well, we’re ready to take the responsi- 
bility,” replied Edith, thoroughly provoked 
with her brother, and yet a little touched, in 
spite of herself, at this instance of his delicate 
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chivalry for her sex. “Do tell us, for once, 
Duke Walbridge, what kind of a woman would 
suit you?” 

Then for the first time Duke told them, and 
they all listened breathlessly. 

“Tt is hard to speak of such a thing,” he 
said, half timidly, half to himself, “but I will 
try. She must be a woman who can think 
and feel with me—a woman who by original, 
immortal sympathies can enter into sorrow and 
grief, into the needs and limitations of other 
souls wherever she finds them, who feels her 
kindred with all humanity. A woman, too, 
with swift enthusiasms for whatever is good or 
true in the thought or deed of all ages and all 
men—a woman with a mind alert, absorbent, 
comprehensive. Mind, now, I am not mean- 
ing a genius or a great woman, as the world 
goes, but a woman who can idealize life and 
all its duties and relations, who could not dis- 
appoint or disenchant me—a woman believing 
in God and in man, and whose faith is dearer 
to her than life or death—a woman whose 
sweep of interests would include the whole 
world, who, when the test came, would always 
be steadfast through all obloquy and all sacri- 
fices of what her sex would most prize—a wo- 
man, too, full of sweet household ways, and 
bright fancies, overflowing often with mirth 
and humor. I think I should like her best 
subject to little surprises of moods, grave in 
the midst of her sparkles, with playfulness 
glancing out suddenly from her most solemn 
moments. Such a woman would be a gift of 
God, a perpetual inspiration to my heart, and 
soul, and life, making a man of me, who feel 
sometimes in utter self-contempt that I am less 
than one now.” 

It was seldom that Duke Walbridge laid 
bare so much of his soul to his family. Only 
in exceptional moments like the present did 
some strong wave of his inmost being overflow 
its banks. 

Edith was the first one who spoke. “ Duke, 
you are a goose. Do you s’pose such a woman 
as you have been drawing ever lived, or that 
you will ever find such a one? I should fancy 
the whole thing some fancy of a love-sick 
sophomore, strip it of all that fine talk.” 

“My son,” said his mother, very kindly, “I 
know what women are. You have been paint- 
ing a beautiful myth.” 

“Then I have no right to marry another. I 
should do a deadly wrong to myself, to my 
wife also, because she would not be the woman 
of my heart’s election. She might make an- 


other man very happy; he might greatly pre- 
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fer her to such a one as I have tried to show 
you; but every man must choose after his own 
kind. I do not quarrel with his choice; but 
for myself, all that is best in me would go to 
rust and ruin if I were wedded to a woman 
who could not thrill responsive to my higher 
moments, and inspire them, too. Here I must 
have recognition, sympathy, help from my 
wife. My whole nature craves it, and I cannot 
do it violence.” 

“T don’t see why Margaret Wheatley couldn’t 
be that to you as well as any other woman. 
I’m sure she’s brilliant, and very kind-hearted, 
and all that,” ventured Gertrude. 

“ Ah, but she isn’t what I mean. You com- 
pel me to say it again. The day that I mar- 
ried Margaret Wheatley would be the ruin of 
me. Don’t all of you stare at me as though I 
were a brute. I’m not good enough to be her 
husband. It’s hard enough for me to resist 
the devil in all the shapes of ease, indolence, 
luxury, dissipation, in which he daily comes to 
me. How could I do it married to a woman 
whose wealth would pamper and suffocate me 
with splendid luxury. I am not low enough 
to sit down in slavish enjoyment of my golden 
chains. I could never weld them into a ladder 
on which to climb heavenward. Then, in any 
wide sense, Margaret and I must always be 
strangers to each other. I always felt that in 
our most intimate moments I enjoy her bright- 
ness, the varied glow and sparkle of her talk 
and manner. She amuses and interests me. I 
like her good nature, her tact and social polish, 
but when I have said that I have done. She 
never knew the thrill of one noble, self-forget- 
ting emotion; all the awful griefs, and strug- 
gles, and sacrifices, which any true soul, stand- 
ing still to listen, hears echoing down through 
the dead years, are no more to her than the 
babbling of summer waves on the beach. 

“Margaret is brilliant and charming—none 
is more willing to grant it than I—but her 
heart never throbbed with one grateful emotion 
to the dead men and women whose lives and 
whose deaths have wrought the liberty, and 
peace, and happiness she enjoys to-day—she 
never sympathized with any strong impulse 
for the help and elevation of her race. It was 
not in her from the beginning, and her educa- 
tion has made her unconsciously but supremely 
selfish. One can be that, and very sweet and 
amiable also. But talk to Margaret Wheatley 
of any lofty purpose in the world, of any living 
for God or humanity, and she would stare at 
me in blank amazement or pitying contempt 
for my romantic vagaries, and perhaps, in her 
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exceeding good nature, propose, to amuse me—a 
splendid wine-supper—her father gives such. 
Faugh! Or she would gossip prettily over 
her friends’ charming breakfasts, or her own 
costly laces from the last steamer; and I, with 


my self-contempt hanging a millstone about 


my neck, should sink smothered in that close, 
enervating atmosphere, into an idle, useless 
wretch, of no more worth in the world than my 
lady’s pet lap-dog. How the thought would 
lash me at times that I had sold myself for 
money; and my secret soul would say to me, 
The man who grooms 
your horses, the clown who builds your walls, 
is a king and a hero to you—you who pride 
yourself on your breeding, your culture, your 
high ideals of life, your kid-glove philanthropy ! 

“T see myself now, squandering my father- 
in-law’s money in costly cigars, driving fine 
horses, striving to drown my self-loathing in 
an affected dilettanteism, criticizing the last 
fine picture or new book. Better be a sailor 
in the forecastle, or with hard hands hewing 
trees on the frontiers, at guard with wild beasts 
and savages; better be anything that is honest, 
under God’s heavens, than that thing which I 
have named,” 


‘Coward and knave!’ 


Again there was a litile silence. Then 
Duke’s inmost soul stirred and spoke to his 
family ; there was a solid sense, a sledge-ham- 
mer ring of eternal truth, in what he said. 

Across the silence slipped a little silvery, 

indignant laugh of Edith’s. “If I really be- 
lieved all this fine rhapsody of yours was true, 
Duke Walbridge, and that a little money, more 
or less, could work such havoe with your whole 
nature, I should think my brother was an 
awfully feeble specimen of his sex. Aren’t 
you ashamed to slander yourself so ?” 
“Aren’t you ashamed, Edith, to so misrep- 
You know it was not 
the fortune, but the coming by it wrongly, 
which would be the ruin of me, just as it would 
had I stolen it.” 


resent my meaning? 


“T think,” said Gertrude, with a twinkle of ? 


fun in her eyes, “we may quote to Duke what 
Festus said to Paul. ‘Much learning, Duke, 
doth make thee mad.’ ” 

There was a shout of laughter from the 
younger girls, neither the mother nor elder 
sister joining in it. 

“T think,” continued the latter, with much 
asperity, “he must have got into that state 
which some poet describes— 


‘When life is half moonshine and half Mary Jane.’ 


No man who was not hopelessly moon-struck 
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would ever dream of drawing such an impos- 
sible Dulcinea as a real live flesh and blood 
woman. If you labor under the illusion, Duke, 
that you have really beheld your ‘ Mary Jane,’ 
do, for goodness sake, enlighten us where in 
earth, air or sea, you chanced upon the para- 
gon ?” 

“JT do think you are too bad, Edith, to make 
fun of your brother in that way,” exclaimed 
Eva, who began to feel that it was time some- 
body ranged themselves on Duke’s side, al- 
though it must be owned that young man 
had never yet proved himself unequal to his 
own defence against all the forces of ridicule 
and satire which his family occasionally 
brought to bear upon him. “I’m sure what 
he said sounded real grand, and I couldn't 
help thinking the woman he described was a 
little like ie 

Eva stopped here, she could not tell why; 
it was hardly like the impulsive little puss; 
but she stopped. Everybody was breathless. 
Duke turned upon her, and his eyes seemed to 
command her. 

“Like whom, Eya?”’ he said, slowly and 
gravely. 

“Tike Jessamine Holland,” she answered. 

Something came into his face; was it strength, 
light, joy ? it was all these together. 

“Yes,” he answered, in that low, solemn, 
yet triumphant tone, as though it was a grand 
truth whose knowledge came from some inmost 
depth of exultant conviction in his being, and 
it almost seemed as though one might hear the 
throb of his heart through the words—“ I think 
it is a little like Jessamine Holland!” 

Then they all knew—at least all but Eva. 
There was a silence through the room. At last 
Edith spoke, with more angry energy than 
ever. 

“Jessamine Holland! 
her than it is like the rest of us. 
are a fool!” 

“T do not dispute it,’ he answered, in that 
hard, dry tone, which always convinced them 
that it would be useless to attempt getting any- 
thing further out of him. In a few moments 
he went out. 

His mother, without saying a word, rose up 
and went to her room. When she got there— 
it was a very unusual thing in Mrs. Walbridge, 
but she actually sat down in her chair and 
burst into tears. 

In a few moments her two elder daughters 





It is no more like 
Duke, you 


> joined her. They were a good deal shocked 


at the sight of their mother’s distress. 
“Tt is just as we feared. Jessamine Holland 
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has stood in our way all the time,” said Edith. 


“J wish she had never crossed our threshold.” 
“To think I'd set my heart so upon Mar- 


garet Wheatley being my boy’s wife. It seems ? 


as though the disappointment would break it. 
And to have that strange, penniless girl in her 
stead.” 

“She never shall,” said Edith, bringing 
down her clinched hand on the table. 


was dark with passion, and something looked 
out of her eyes which one, seeing there, would 


ever after have feared and dreaded in Edith ) family. 


Walbridge. 

“Vl circumvent her by fair means or foul. 
Duke shall yet be Margaret Wheatley’s hus- 
band.” 

“How in the world can that be Edith?” 
asked her mother, catching at straws. “ You 
heard what Duke said. You saw his look, 


“T don’t care what he said, or what I saw. 
That strange girl has no business to come into 
our family and beguile our brother away from 
us, and frustrate all the happiness of two fami- 
lies, for we perfectly understand Mrs. Ash- 
burn’s feelings; and as for Margaret, Duke has 


) 
) only to ask her. 
> to require us to give up everything for that 


Then ( 
she rose up and paced the room, and her face | 
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It’s demanding too much 


Jessamine Holland, even if her brother did 
save Duke’s life.” 
“T wish the thing had never darkened our 


’ doors,” added Gertrude, and her mother did 


not check her. 

“For my part,” continued Edith, “I’m going 
to relieve my mind. I frankly own that I hate 
and detest the girl, and I think the circum-- 
stances fully justify me. Just think how she 
is at the bottom of all the unhappiness in our 
There is no doubt Duke would to- 
day be betrothed to Margaret Wheatley, if it 
had not been for this little country girl, with 
her pretty face, and strange, wheedling ways. 
She is in no wise fitted to be Duke’s wife, either 
by birth or circumstances, and we owe it to 
him and to ourselves to prevent a marriage of 
which we shall always be ashamed. I shall do 
my part, as I said, by fair means or foul.” 

Again Mrs. Walbridge did not check this 
talk. The truth was, Jessamine Holland had 
taken, in the lady’s eyes, the shape of her 
keenest disappointment, of her bitterest enemy. 
Was it wrong, then, to treat her as such 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


PATTY’S MISTAKE. 


7 OU would never have dreamed it, never in » 


the world: but my sister Patty was really 
one of the most impulsive persons I have ever 
met! She was always plunging headlong into 


some scheme that seized upon her fancy, or § 
never, never around any child’s mouth is such 


into which some designing person, knowing 
her weakness, had inveigled her. 


from which the tags departed upon the first 
trial—all these seemed to land at our door and 
victimize Patty. 


You will perhaps smile as you read this; so ( 
may I; but true tears shine :n my eyes as well. | 
I glance at this sister of mine as she sits with ( 


the firelight glinting on her busy needle, darn- 
ing with consummate patience the most trying 
orifices in the stockings of the writer. Who 


but she could make those gaping holes neat ? 
You would hardly imagine, ‘ 


and presentable? 
from her face, what sort of a person she might 
be; for the lines are very clear and quiet, the 


eyes tender, gray, the whole expression that of 


peace rather than repose—the peace that “ pass- 


Itinerant | 
imposters with eyeless needles, pins as point- 
less as the jokes of a would-be wit, shoe-laces 5 
) liness about the sweet mouth of this, my elder 
( sister. 


eth all understanding.” But then the mouth! 


( If you would read character with any degree 
) of accuracy, always observe the mouth. My 
’ sister’s is as sensitive as that of a child—just 


as eager, just as credulous, as full of faith. But 
an expression of pathos, of yearning. Ah! 


never such a record of deep suffering patiently 
borne as stands written in lines of untold love- 


You will understand, then, why it was 


that the little urchins in the street asked her 


for “ pennies,” and put out their hands, frosty, 
red as winter apples with the cold, sure that 
the penny would be forthcoming. You will 


2 understand why it was that people who were 
) sick or in trouble always sent for Patty. 


She knew as well as anybody that people 
imposed upon her; but then she liked them 
none the worse for it: the main idea that ani- 
mated her life was that of “helping other peo- 
ple along.” Let her help you in some way, 
and she was the obliged party, and felt grateful 
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to you for the privilege. Perhaps there had 
been a time when her life had held other hopes 
beside these; a beautiful season, when it was 
early spring-time with her heart, when the 
birds sang, and the violets bloomed in sunlight. 
The birds had stopped their singing, maybe, 
and if the violets bloomed, one guessed it was 
above a grave; but since she said nothing of 
all this, neither shall I, except as I must tell 
the story of what befel us in our quiet home. 

It was a very quiet home, in a little country 
town, where we had always lived. Our house 
was a rambling, old-fashioned affair, built by 
There had been plenty 
were all gone 

So we lived 


my father years ago. 
of birdlings in the nest, but they 
now, only Patty and myself left. 
in the old rookery still; poor as church mice 
we were, but we contrived to be happy after a 
fashion of our own. We made roaring fires in 
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the old-fashioned grates, but what became of ‘ 


the heat it was hard to say; I suppose it all 
went up the chimney, just where it wasn’t 
wanted. So Patty and I wrapped shawls around 
ourselves, and made light of the matter. The 
doors, too, wanted to be re-hung of a cold win- 
ter’s day; how the draughts came in, biting 
one’s feet! and if it snowed, what white flakes 
would drift in through the cracks, and lodge 
in the great, barn-like entries! Well, well; 
this was all very healthy, laughed we; plenty 
of fresh air, at all events. 

This philosophy answered the purpose until 
one afternoon—I shant say one unlucky after- 
noon, because that’s a bad expression, and, be- 
sides, the sequel proved otherwise. One after- 
noon, then, I let Patty proceed alone to the one 
scene of dissipation in which we permitted our- 


selves to indulge—viz., that useful branch of ? 


festivity known as the “Dorcas Meeting.” I 
saw her depart with misgivings; it was an un- 
common thing for us to be separated at any 
time, especially on these occasions; but how 
could I help myself? Marian, our plump 
little maid-of-all-work—a misnomer in this 
instance, as Patty and myself did all the work 
worth speaking of—had been sent for—wanted 
at home. There were various odds and ends 
to be attended to, so, as I was the youngest, I 
got the reticule, put in thimble, scissors, &e.— 
I always attended to these small items—and 
despatched Patty to the field of action. If I 
had dreamed for a moment what the result 
would be! 

Patty came home from the meeting a trifle 
earlier than usual, and with her bonnet edged 
a little bit to one side, as if it had been put on 
in a fit of desperation; just as a man, under 
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similar circumstances, claps his hat close down 
over his eyes. 

“Elizabeth, I’ve done it!” was her exclama- 
tion as she entered. 

“ Done what, Patty ?” 

“T expect you'll be amazed.” 

“Patty, you haven’t gone and invited that 
Dorcas Society to meet here? I can’t—I wont 
believe that!” 

“ Elizabeth, that’s exactly what I have done; 
and now, all that’s left to us, is to make the 
best of it.” 

I was simply confounded. For a space si- 
lence reigned; then I opened a solemn battery, 
as follows :— 

“Patty, have you considered that we want a 
new stair-carpet, that we haven’t chairs enough, 
or plates enough, or cups enough? Have you 
considered that the back-room up stairs hasn’t 
any carpet at all on it, good, bad, or indif- 
ferent 

“T’ve been expecting all the time we should 
have been able to buy one,” interpolated my 
victim. 

“ All very well, Patty; but the time hasn’t 
come yet when we have had any money to 
spare, and I don’t know when it will! Have 
you considered that we live in an old barn of 
a house, with fires that wont warm it, that 
we’ve got no rugs in the parlors, and nothing 


9) 


as it ought to be?” 


“The parlor carpets are very pretty, though, 
Elizabeth,” said my poor sister, in a voice that 
quivered, 

“ But while you were about it, why did you 
pick out the coldest weather? and why did 
you select our house after that of Mrs. Rawlins, 
who is rich, who is splendid, who has every 
comfort and luxury ?” ended I, jumbling every- 
thing together, as women will when they wish 
to be especially aggravating. 

I say I “ended” thus. For the truth was, 
that as I regarded my sister, I beheld large 
round tears, betokening extreme distress, fall- 
ing down her cheeks. 

T made a rush then, threw my arms around 
her neck, and exclaimed, “ Patty, stop crying, 
and I’ll not say a word more. Just tell me 
how it came about.” 

“There was no other place for it—I mean 
the Society—to meet. And I—and I thought 
they all looked at me, and in a moment of des- 
paration I said we’d have it, and they all took 
it up at once.” 

“Of course, curiosity,” I muttered. 

Then I grew desperate, too, and said defi- 
antly—“ Well, let them come!” as if the mem- 
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bers of the said meeting, one and all, were a § 
set of vampires, or ghouls, or dreadful savages 
of one sort or another. ( 

Then, Patty and I sat down and talked the 
matter over as to the hows and wherefores, so ( 
that we might not be disgraced and put to 
open shame, 

Should we set a regular tea-table, or should 
we pass the tea round? The latter carried 
the day. It was an innovation, to be sure, for 
the time-honored custom was, at a given sig- 
nal from the lady of the house, to proceed in 
solemn state down stairs to a table set forth with 
frigid splendor, in its “company” silver, 
china, &c., which we surrounded in silence—a 
feminine conclave, without one masculine pre- 
sent to stimulate conversation, or give zest to 
the meal. In my heart, I always sympathize 
with a man when he declares that he abhors 
“ tea-parties.” 

This point settled, another difficulty dawned > 
upon us. “ Elizabeth, we have no silver.” ( 

Istared at Patty, then said, with some de- 
gree of bitterness—“ You're to blame for that, 5 
you know; you would sell the silver—our 

) 
? 
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mother’s silver—to pay our father’s debts.” 

“T know it. Ihad nochoice. Weare poor 
enough, but then we are honest. We owe no 
human creature a farthing—always remember 
that, Elizabeth.” 

“Patty, I never could find out who bought > 
that silver.” ? 

A grave look came into my sister’s eyes, a 
very gentle flush into her cheek ; I knew what . 
she was thinking of when she looked so; or, ( 
rather, I always had known heretofore, but I ‘ 
was puzzled now. 

“T have sometimes thought,” said she, with § 
a quiver in her voice, “that perhaps somebody > 
we knew had purchased it, and that some time ; 
or another I should have money enough to ? 
buy it back.” ? 

“Dear me, that’s just like you!” sighed I. 

Poor dear Patty! she was always having visions 
of this kind. She had keen esthetic tastes, 
loved the beautiful so dearly. She was all the 
time illuminating our poverty with the thought ¢ 
of some golden period that should presently 
arrive, when all her pet ideas could be carried 
out, and our home made the earthly paradise 
she would have it become. What beautiful 
flowers she would have, what charming knick- 
knacks, such as all women love. Oh, it was as ‘ 
good as a novel to listen to her dreamings! ? 
No child over a fairy-book evér pictured such § 
delights as Patty. For to us all these things ‘ 
seemed wildly beautiful, because beyond our ’ 
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reach—we could hardly realize that to many 
people they were every-day matters, nothing 
heeded, nothing thought of, never worth a mo- 
ment of thanksgiving to Him who had created 
this love for the beautiful in the soul made 
after His own image! 

The next day was Sunday. I watched Patty 
in church, and could see that, notwithstanding 
the time and place, the Dorcas Meeting was 
the uppermost thought in her mind. I knew, 
by the wrinkles in her forehead, the exact cal- 
culations she was making, and as she glanced 
over at the Rawlins’ pew, I knew she was de- 
voutly hoping that the portly figure of Mrs. 
Rawlins would be absent from the next meet- 
ing. For we poor folk all dreaded the splen- 
did Mrs. Rawlins, and wished to steer clear of 
her, as little minnows try to keep out of the way 
of the larger fish. Dear me! this magnificent 
lady might despatch poor little us at a mouth- 
ful—her splendor engulfed everything as in a 
maelstrom. 

The next day we sat in our back-parlor, 
striving to be very cheerful; but I think we 
both felt as if our hearts were freighted with 
lead, instead of the lively currents that were 
wont to ebb back and forth. 

Patty had just said, “ Never mind, Elizabeth, 
it’s always darkest just before day,” when the 
door-bell chirped after a comical fashion it 
had of its own, and Marian let in the sweetest 
girl in all the town—Alice Starbright. 

The face carried out the name. Surely no 
star ever gleamed more sweetly upon any wan- 
derer, leading him towards rest and comfort, 
than did this of Allie’s, always smiling, always 
tender, bright. Aye, even now, though she 
wore garments of deep mourning. She had 
lost her father only a month ago, yet for all 
that the shadow of her grief was suffered to 
rest upon no other heart—the cross had been 
sent.to her alone, and she bore it with a gentle 
bravery most beautiful to see. 

Patty kissed the lovely girl-face first on one 
cheek, then on the other, then gave way to me 
with that light flush on her cheek, and that 
intent look in her eyes, that Allie’s coming 
always brought to her countenance. Allie’s 
father had once upon a time been my sister 
Patty’s lover; and with her to love once was 
to love always. 

“So you’re going to have the Dorcas Meet- 
ing here?” was Allie’s first greeting. 

“Yes,” we answered, striving to look cheer- 
ful with all our might. 

“T heard of it last week,” continued Allie, 
laughing. 
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“Of course,” grumbled I; “everything of 
that kind travels fast—bad news especially.” 

Allie laughed again. It wasn’t like her to 
be unsympathetic, but she seemed delighted 
with that soft, sweet delight she always showed 
when she was going to make somebody happy. 

“Let's see. It’s to meet to-morrow after- 
noon. Cake all made?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Patty, with that bright, 
tenderglow on her faceshe always wore for Allie. 

Then she must needs bring a plate of cakes 
for Allie to taste—crisp, home-made biscuits, 
such as only Patty could make; crumpets, 
delicate brown, melting in one’s mouth, and 


“These are all fit for a queen,” said Allie, 
tasting, with gusto. 

“Yes,” cogitated Patty, “the cake will an- 
swer, if the rest only matched.” 

“T’ve got a favor to ask,” said Allie, grow- 
ing grave all at once. 
you used to Dorcas Meetings. 
just the modus operandi. 
wants to see you both ever so much. 
go there in the morning, and don’t get back 
here until the afternoon, just about dusk, say; 
the people do not come before then, and if I 
don’t have everything in beautiful order my 
name’s not Alice Starbright!” 

At first we declared this to be impossible; 
but Allie coaxed, and then Patty gave in. I 
followed suit, for I began to see there was 
something beneath it all. When she had at- 
tained her object, Allie ran away, but I noticed 


Now I know 


before she went that she nestled close up to § 


Patty and kissed her many, many times. 
The next morning found us on our way to 
Aunt Mary’s. Patty, who was never more 


at home than when she was going to a sick- ? 


room, carried a little brown basket on her arm, 
How many pilgrimages that little brown basket 
made in the course of the year! and what com- 
fort it always held for invalids! 

The day slipped away, Patty as busy as a 
bee, setting things to rights, and making Aunt 
Mary comfortable in every direction, until the 
shadows began to fall and grow deeper. 
we trudged home again, in a queer mood, both 


of us. 
What a sweet face it was that met us at the 


door—that let us in—and to such a transfor- ( 


Wonder of wonders! what did it all 
mean? In the old-fashioned grates, leaping, 
dancing fires cracked and sparkled, and before ‘ 
them glowed crimson rugs of softest velvet. In 


mation! 


the windows swung moss baskets of trailing ‘ 


On the 


creepers and bright-hued blossoms. 
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oaken sideboard gleamed, most wonderful of 
all, our mother’s silver! 

Patty knew it at once. She ran to it, she 
kissed each separate piece and gaveit a little hug 
of delight. Then I knew how much it had cost 
her to part with it, how proud and pure the 
honor that would let no stain be left upon our 
father’s memory. 

Allie drew us to the fire, and, one hand in 
each of ours, said :— 

“Dear friends, you will not refuse me the 
comfort of pleasing you? How dear you both 
are, I cannot tell; how dear one of you must 
ever be to me, I can only show in deeds. Be- 
fore my father died, he told me the story, 
How dear Patty had been to him; how she 
was to have been my mother. I think he 
loved her through all these years. He told 
me, too, that he had bought the silver, but 
dared not offer it in his lifetime; he knew 
Patty too well for that; when he was dead and 
gone, she would take it from his daughter and 
keep it for the father’s sake.” 

By this time Allie and I were both crying, 
Patty shed no tears, but smiled softly, sweetly, 
brightly, as the angels may, then held out her 
arms to Allie Starbright. Allie nestled in 
them. She had lost her mother years ago, 
and now that her father had gone, there was 
no room for empty gossip—Patty could be her 
mother in very deed and truth. 

Perhaps you may ask why Patty and Joseph 
Starbright, Allie’s father, had never got mar- 
ried. I cannot tell you; it seems to me that 
hearts that are dearest in this world are for 
ever held apart. God help us all! how we 
drift away from those we prize the fondest. 
Hush! there is no loss even here. Remember, 
we are only children, the best of us, and what 
we would soil or mar, God puts out of reach 
for the present. Trustful hearts, we shall have 
it all back again by-and-by. 

The meeting came and enjoyed itself wonder- 
fully, and stayed later than it had ever stayed 
at anybody’s before. The fires warmed the 
sitting-rooms, the young people played their 
old-fashioned games with the best grace imag- 
inable, and the dreaded Mrs. Rawlins stayed 
at home. 

So, after all the worriment, the cogitations, 
the tears, the end of Patty’s Mistake was un- 
mitigated delight. From henceforward I never 
mean to worry any more. It’s wicked, and a 
waste of time besides. For there’s a best to 
every worst, and where the shadows fall the 
thickest, it’s a sure sign that there the light 
is brightest ! 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


SO 





WHAT TWO LITTLE GIRLS DID. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 
. 2. in the world are you guing to do with 
that old thing?” said Katy Bland to a 
playmate whom she met carrying a coarse sieve. 

“T’m taking it to Mrs. Weaver,” replied the 
little girl, whose name was Ellen Hartley. 

“What does she want with an old sieve?” asked 
Katy. 

“Mother sent me this morning to see how her 
sick baby was,” answered the little girl, “and 
while I was there, poor Mrs. ,Weaver said they 
were out of coal, but that if she had a sieve she 
could get enough from the ash-heap in her yard to 
last for two or three weeks. So I’m going to lend 
her our ash-sieve.” 

“Why doesn’t Mr. Weaver buy a load of coal? 
It’s a shame!” said Katy. “He's at work over in 
the quarry, and gets a dollar and a half for every 
day’s work. I’ve heard father say so.” 

“He drinks. That’s the reason,” replied Ellen, 
cutting her words short, and speaking with an in- 
dignant emphasis. 

“What a dreadful thing it is to get drunk!” 
said Katy, her face growing serious. “I wish 
there was no liquor, nor any taverns in the land. 
Why don’t people shut them up? They do no 
good, and ever so much harm.” 
es That’s just what I said to father this morn- 
ing,” returned Ellen, 
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“ Didn’t he say they ought to be shut up?” 

“No, ‘not just that. I hardly know what he 
said. Something about letting every one be free 
to do right or wrong; but I couldn’t understand it.” 

“T can tell you what I do understand,” spoke 
out Katy, a warm flush coming into her face. 

“ What?” asked her friend. 

“Why, that if Mr. Weaver could find no place 
where they sold liquor,-he wouldn't get drunk; 
and if he didn’t spend his money for drink, he 
could buy coal, and not leave his wife to sift over 
an old ash-heap for something with which to make 
a fire. That I can understand as well as anybody. 
What’s the use of these drinking saloons, as they 
call them? Can anybody tell? I’m sure I don’t 
see. The baker gives us bread to eat, the shoe- 
maker shoes to wear, and all the store-keepers 
something good or useful for our money; but the 
saloon-keeper has only a fiery poison, as I once 
heard Mr. Adams say, for his customers, which 
they drink to their shame and sorrow. I’m only 
a little girl, but I can understand all this to be 
wrong. The people ought to shut up the grog- 
shops. If the drinking ones wont do it, the sober 
ones should. I’m sure it would be better; for then 
the drinking ones would have to keep sober.” 

“ And the boys couldn’t get any beer or whisky,” 
said Ellen. “What do you think? Only yester- 
day I saw Harry Jacobs coming out of Maloy’s 
saloon.” 

“You did?” 

“Yes indeed,” answered Ellen. 

“Oh, that’s dreadful, isn’t it? He’s such a nice 
boy.” 

And the two little girls looked sorrowfully at 
each other. 

“If I was only a man,” spoke up Katy, after 
standing silent for a little while, “I’d do some- 
thing. I tell you I would!” 

“What?” asked Ellen. 

“T don’t know just what I would do; but I’d do 
something. Just to think of all the men in town 
letting fifteen or twenty other men, who are too 
lazy to work, set up grog-shops and beer saloons 
to make people drunk. It isn’t right no way you 
can think of it, and you can’t make it right. 
Don’t you suppose the men could stop this if they 
would? A thousand men are stronger than 
twenty.” 

“I’m so sorry for the boys,” said Ellen. “ Harry 
Jacobs is such a nice little fellow; and so is Will 
Almost every day I see them coming out 
of Maloy’s saloon. To think of their growing up 
and becoming drunkards! I feel so badly about 
it that I can’t help crying sometimes.” And tears 
actually fell over the cheeks of this tender-hearted 
girl. 


Lyon. 
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“Oh my! If we were men!” exclaimed Katy, 
her face flushed with excitement. 

‘“ But we are only little girls,” answered Ellen, 
mournfully. 

“ Maybe little girls could do something if they 
tried,” suggested Katy. 

“T’d try, for one, hard enough, if I knew just 
what to do,” said Ellen. 

For a few moments the two children stood look- 
ing into each other’s faces. 

“Tt just comes into my mind,” said Katy, “ what 
our Sunday-school teacher told us last Sunday. 
She said that God does good in the world by hu- 
man agents; that is, by men, and women, and 
children; and that if we want to do good He will 
show us the way. And she said, too, that the 
poorest and weakest little girl, with God and 
Heaven on her side, was stronger than all the 
hosts of hell. Now, maybe he will show us the 
way to do something. Oh, if we could only make 
the fathers see the danger their sons are in, I’m 
sure they’d have all the saloons shut up. Mr. 
Jacobs is a lawyer, and makes great speeches ; 
and Mr. Lyon is rich and can do almost anything 
he pleases. Then, there is Mr. Perkins, our min- 
ister. I wonder why he doesn’t preach against 
grog-shops? I guess if he was to see his Judson 
going into Maloy’s as I have, he’d have something 
to say. If we could just rouse them up, Ellen, 
there’s no telling what might come of it.” 

“Two little girls rouse up a whole town!” and 
Ellen smiled at the thought, but shook her head. 

“There’s nothing like trying,” answered Katy. 
‘You may set a house on fire with a tiny match.” 

“Ah, but then you have something to burn,” 
replied Ellen. 

“And I should think there was something to 
burn here,” said Katy. “ Only get our minister, 
Mr. Jacobs, Mr. Lyon, and a dozen or two others, 
to see that their sons are in danger of becoming 
drunkards, and a fire will be kindled, I’m think- 
ing, fieree enough to burn up all the saloons in 
town.” 

“You don’t mean to have them set on fire, do 
you?” and Ellen’s face grew troubled. 

“Why no, of course not that. I was only using 
what our teacher calls a figure of speech. After 
you’ve been to Mrs. Weaver’s with the sieve, come 
to our house, and we’ll talk more about this. My 
mind’s all full of it, and I just feel as if we might 
really do something.” 

Ellen promised, and the young friends parted. 
Now Katy was a bright, enthusiastic little girl, 
and when she set her mind upon doing anything, 
it was hard to turn her aside from her purpose. 

In all the town there was not, just then, perhaps, 
a single person who felt so deeply its danger from 
liquor-selling, nor one who desired so ardently to 
remove the danger, as Katy Bland. The whole 
magnitude of this evil weighed like a mountain 
on her heart, and she almost panted with an eager 
desire for its destruction. 
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When Ellen called to see Katy, half an hour 
after they parted in the garden walk, she found 
her writing at a table in her own room. She 
looked up with a bright, earnest face, as Ellen 
came in, and cried out—‘‘ What do you think I’m 
doing ?” 

“T can’t guess,” said Ellen. 

“T’m writing to the editor of the Banner.” 

“You!” 

“Yes, I, Katy Bland; or rather I’m writing for 
you and me both. For two little girls who can’t 
understand why the people should let fifteen or 
twenty lazy men keep drinking-saloons instead of 
earning their living at some useful work. Let me 
read you what I have written,” and Katy, with a 
fine flush on her cheeks and a bright sparkle in 
her eyes, read— 


“Mr. Epitor.—We are two little girls, and of 
course don’t understand all about everything. 
Now, there is something going on in the town that 
puzzles us. It’s something very bad, we think, 
and we write to ask you if there is no way in 
which this bad thing can be stopped. 

“ Just around the corner, close by where we live, 
there is a drinking-saloon. Now, we’ve talked it 
over and over again, but we can’t see any good in 
a drinking-saloon. If you know of any, we wish 
you would tell usin your paper. The baker and 
butcher; the shoemaker and tailor; the store- 
keeper, the lawyer, the doctor and the minister, 
are all useful to us; but we can’t think of any use 
the saloon-keeper is to anybody. But, oh dear! 
The harm he does, that is dreadful! 

“Now, Mr. Editor, as near as we can come to 
it, there are about twenty saloons and grog-shops 
in our little town; and twenty men at work, night 
and day, doing all they can to hurt and destroy. 

“Tf only the men who love liquor went to these 
saloons, it would be bad enough; but when we 
see boys going in and out every day, it does seem 
so wicked that we are amazed it is allowed to go 
on, when it could be so easily stopped; for, surely, 
two or three thousand people have the right to say 
whether twenty of their number shall hurt them or 
not. 

“Our minister never says a word against these 
saloons; but if he had seen his son, not much 
older than we are, coming out of one of them, as 
we have, maybe he would preach about the evils 
of drunkenness and liquor-selling. 

“Mr. « , the lawyer, knows how to talk 
to the people. Maybe if he had seen his boy 
going in and coming out of a saloon daily, as we 








have, he would gather them together, and rouse 
them up with a fiery speech to a knowledge of 
their danger. 

“Mr. is very rich. 
perty than any other man in town. He has only } 
one son, who, when his father dies, will be rich | 
But if he grows up to be a drunkard, of 
And he is 


He owns more pro- 





also. 
what use will all his money be to him? 
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in great danger, Mr. Editor; for he, too, goes in 
and out of the saloon we spoke about. We've 
seen it almost every day, and it makes us feel so 
sorry. 

“Q, sir, if our minister and those two men would 
only go to work and stir up the people, all the 
saloons and grog-shops might be closed in less 
than a week; and then their own sons and the 
sons of all the people would be safe. 

“ Wont you publish our letter, Mr. Editor? We 
are only two little girls, and can’t do anything 
ourselves; but maybe what we say will stir up 
the town. It doesn’t look modest in us to seem to 
know more than men and women about this mat- 
ter, but we can’t help that. It is so dreadful a 
thing to have nice little boys learning to drink and 
in danger of becoming drunkards, that we can’t 
help crying out against the saloon-keepers, who 
dono good to anybody, and an awfu! amount of 
harm. Two LitrLe Girxs.” 


“Now, what do you think of that?” asked Katy, 
as she finished reading. 

“Tm afraid,” answered Ellen, who was more 
timid than Katy, “that if the editor should pub- 
lish it, the minister, and Mr. Jacobs, and Mr. 
Lyon, will be offended.” 

“No names are given,” said Katy. “ And there 
are six or seven ministers in town.” 

“But Mr. Jacobs ane Mr. Lyon will know they 
are meant by the lawyer who makes speeches, and 
by the richest man among us.” 

“Well, so much the better,’ returned Katy, in 
a resolute tone. “If they know that they are 
meant, and that their sons are in danger, they 
will be more likely to do something.” 

“Maybe the editor wont print it,” said Ellen. 

“We can only try him. Our part is done when 
we send him the letter,” and Katy folded the paper 
she had written and wrote on the envelope, “To 
the Editor of the Banner.” 

On the next morning Katy and Ellen read, with 
quickly beating hearts, their communication in 
print. And they read, also, this note by the 
editor :— 


“We invite the particular attention of cur read- 
ers, one and all, to the communication in to-day’s 
paper, signed ‘Two Litre Girus.’ From the 
manuscript we are satisfied that it is just what it 
purports to be; the artless, earnest appeal and 
protest of two children against the evil of dram- 
selling, with which our town is cursed. On first 
reading the letter we thought of laying it aside, 
because of ite reference, though not by name, to 
two or three prominent individuals. But a second 
reading, and more careful thought, led us to a 
different conclusion. We became deeply impressed 
with the idea that these children were moved by 
an impulse from Heaven. That God was sending 
& message through them, and that we had no right 
toimpede its utterance. So we print the letter 
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word for word as we received it; and we trust 
that every man and woman into whose hands it 
may come, will read and ponder it well. It is a 
ery of warning our citizens will do well to heed.” 


A murmur of surprise ran through the town. 
At first people talked half doubtfully one to an- 
other, but soon this one and that began to speak 
with decision, and against the saloons. Every 
father who had sons became impressed with a 
sense of their danger; but none more strongly 
than Mr. Jacobs and Mr. Lyon, who did not mis- 
take the reference of the letter to themselves. On 
questioning their sons, they were both grieved and 
alarmed to find that they went almost every day 
to Maloy’s, or some other drinking-saloon, and 
spent a good deal of time there, gambling in a 
small way with dice and cards. They had taken 
their first steps in the road to ruin; and the hearts 
of their fathers trembled at the thought of their 
peril. 

On the very next day the Banner contained a 
call for a town-meeting to consider the question of 
shutting up the drinking-saloons; and on the 
next Sunday every minister preached against 
them. 

Public sentiment, always so powerful for good 
or evil, took in this matter the right direction, and 
in less than two weeks every bar and dram-shop 
in the place was closed. 

And all this great and good work was begun by 
two little girls; children, who did not feel that 
they had any power in themselves to check the 
flood of evil sweeping in such a destructive cur- 
rent over their town. What seemed to them right, 
that they did; and God, who works for good 
through the weak as well as the strong, made them 
instruments of blessing, as He will make every 
one of us if we will, in singleness of heart, do the 
best we can to help the weak and save those who 
are in peril. 

———0.0 $80-0-—_—_. 
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ITTLE Mary, 
Laughing fairy, 
Grandma’s pet you are, I know. 
Oh! what pleasure, 
Tiny treasure, 
On her kind heart you bestow. 


Little sister, 
When you've kiss’d her, 
Laughs and crows in happy mood. 
Father, mother, 
Toddling brother, 
Love you all for being good. 


——0f e§ oo ——. 


A German emperor took for his motto: “ Better 
please one good man than a crowd of bad ones.” 
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BANANAS—ONE CENT. 





7 ERY mean, very poor, dejected looking things 
they were, allturned black, as though they 
were mortified, and quite ashamed of themselves. 
They lay on a firkin-top outside of a very dirty 
window. Inside the window, behind the small, 
dingy panes, stood a broken tumbler contain- 
ing half-a-dozen mint-sticks, which had appa- 
rently been a favorite resting place for flies 
through several successive seasons. A plate of 
gingerbreads of various shapes, a dry lemon, 
and one or two faded toys, the relics of a pre- 
vious Christmas. But these things didn’t tempt 
little Charley. As he came down the street, look- 
ing intently, first on one side, then on the other, his 
quick eye caught sight of the firkin-top, and its 
sickly treasures, and its little placard on which 
was smeared rather than written—“‘ Bananas— 
one cent.” 

Now, Charley had a “penny to spend.” Of all 
whose eyes chance to rest upon this page, I hope 
there is no one who never knew the luxury in child- 
hood of “a penny to spend.” A pity ’tis for those 
whose abject poverty forbids the useless expendi- 
ture of a farthing, and just as much—aye, more’s 
the pity for those whose childhood’s affluence 
never found satisfaction in the outlay of a single 
penny. Oh! those “pennies to spend!” what 
sources of speculation they were—what contriv- 
ing to make the most possible in the way of a 
What delight when they brought in 
more than had been expected. How much they 
promised before they were expended. How lit- 
tle they seemed to realize after. How often, 
after long deliberation, we have effected a pur- 
chase—and not a moment after regretted our 
action—almost wishing we had put our penny in 


purchase. 


the missionary box rather than spend it as we ,; 


did. Ah, well! we’re “spending pennies” all 
through our lives—the mint-stick is bought, and 
straightway we throw it aside because it isn't 
lemon-drops, or a sugar-whistle. 

Such might have been Charley’s thoughts had 
he been a grown-up bearded man, but such were 
not his thoughts on the day in question; for 
Charley was only a little boy, and, moreover, he 
had a “penny to spend,” and his meditations 
were wholly of the present moment: viz., how to 
spend his penny to the very best advantage. 

All the way down the street he had been turn- 
ing the subject over in hismind. He had thought 
seriously of peanuts, but they were a better in- 
vestment when you had two or three pennies, 
then you could buy a cent’s worth at a time, and 
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each time get the advantage of the heaped np 
measure. He would have liked a cake of maple 
sugar—but they give such small cakes for a penny 
this year—and so he went through all the list of 
penny possibilities as he walked down th2 street, 
At last, as I have said, his bright eyes caught sight 
of the little placard—“ Bananas—one cent.” Now 
Charley never had seen the time when this rare 
fruit, so suggestive of luscious vegetation in tropi- 
cal climes, had come within the limit of his slen- 
der means. His only taste of them had been at 
dessert sometimes, when mamma had company to 
dinner, and then they were always mixed with 
oranges; and when they were passed around, all 
the company took the bananas, so all the children 
got generally, was a taste of mamma’s kept for 
them until dinner was over. 

But here was satisfaction at last—a whole 
banana—only one cent! The sharp old lady, who 
lived all day behind the dirty window, pounced 
out like a hungry spider after a fly, as soon as she 
saw his bright eyes turned towards the firkin-top. 

“ Are these only a penny, ma’am ?” 

“Only a penny—have one?” so insinuatingly she 
said it, tempting him. I have owed her a grudge 
ever since, and always make a mouth at her 
(under my veil) every time I pass by her little shop. 

So the treasure was bought, and Charley trudged 
homeward. He thought at first he would keep it. 
A pity he didn’t! Then he thought he'd take just 
a little “ teenty” bite, and though he felt somewhat 
disappointed in the taste, still he kept on eating, 
and in a few moments it was all gone—all but the 
skin, and this, as he didn’t quite like to throw it 
in the street, he thrust in his trowsers pocket. 

Just as the front door of his father’s house came 
in sight, Charley began to feel a little queer in his 
head. He couldn’t see distinctly, and felt as 
though he must run. So run he did, in a very un- 
steady way, until at last he fell flat upon the door- 
step, after giving one faint little jerk at the bell. 

When mamma came to the dvor she found 
Charley in a convulsion. “ What could have 
caused it?” was the cry as they undressed the 
little fellow and put him into his bed. Out of the 
trowsers pocket dropped the black, unwholesome 
looking skin of a stale banana. “Ah! here’s the 
mischief!” said mamma at once, as she picked it 
up and threw it hastily out of the window. 

Poor boy! for two days his life was despaired 
of, while for more than a week be was shut up in 
bed, away from the fresh air and sunshine. 

“Tt only cost a cent, mamma,” said Charley, 
one day, in a feeble voice, as he sat bolstered 
among the pillows. 
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“Only a cent,” thought mamma. “Ten dol- 
lars for a doctor’s bill, and five more for prescrip- 
tions at the apothecary’s. Only a cent,’ she said 
to herself softly, as she looked again at the dear 
curly head, and thought what a fearful cost it 
might have been to her. 

Now the moral of this story, as far as it has 
any, is for parents. The heat of summer is full 
upon us, &@ quantity of unripe and stale fruit is 
lying about tempting our little ones. We should 
see to it that nothing but the ripest and freshest 
passes their lips. 
induced by the cheapness of an article in market 
to buy it; but they should not forget that a fruit 
or vegetable bought too cheap is dear indeed. 

I heard a mother say not long since that she 
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The most lasting joys we can confer on children 
are those which, under most circumstances, they 
are able to provide for themselves. These must 
obviously spring from a cultivated mind and 


) practised ingenuity. A pantomime, Punch and 


Judy, fireworks, and similar shows, are all very 
well for the entertainment of crowds; but the 
sight of such performances does not supply the 


¢ want of resources which shall be within reach at 


) all times. 


I am certain that a child’s sense of 


) pleasure is vastly increased by the knowledge and 


Very many foolish people are ‘ 


feasted her children on strawberries, as they were ? 


only five cents a quart. 
“ Were they fresh?” I ventured to inquire. 


“Not very; but children don’t mind,” was the ) 
) 


answer. 

“Bananas, one cent,” 
thought of little Charley. 

fle came to my mind again when I saw a lady 
select a half-ripe apple for her little girl because 
it cost a cent less than the riper one. 

Every summer hundreds of children are swept 
away by diseases engendered of improper food, 
and for such sacrifice parents are responsible. 
Have a little care, and you will save yourself a 
heartache perhaps. And as for the expense, re- 


I said to myself, and 


member that they are too cheap to be wholesome. » 


Bananas, only one cent! 


—0059400——. 


AMUSING CHILDREN. 





\ E find in a recent periodical some excellent ) 


hints about the rearing of children, and the 
providing of amusements for them :— 
No indication of the spirit of an age is so re- 
liable as that which is supplied by its so-called 
pleasures. 


ment than those imbibed by force of example. If 
they see a father, after a day’s work, seek relaxa- 
tion in gardening, reading, music, or any other 
intellectual enjoyment, they naturally regard the 
especial employment as a pleasure. Hearing the 
subject enthusiastically commented on, and mark- 
ing the interest with which it is pursued, they can- 
not conceive that there is any labor in it. But if 
a mother, we will say, is always engrossed with 
the fuss of dress, if she is excited and anxious to 
be off to some crowded place of amusement, to see 
a sight, or partake of a feast, little boys and girls 
cannot but think that the last new fashion is the 
most important matter in life, and figuring at 
fétes and exhibitions the most enviable of worldly 
pleasures. 


in the hope that whatever he is employed upon is 
subservient to some good end. Give a boy a 
handful of tools, and tell him to go and amuse 
himself with them, and he will not know what to 
be about. But tell the same boy that you, his 
mother, are sadly inconvenienced for the want of 
a little box to keep some article in; describe 
minutely the shape it is to be, and tell him that 
you would really be very pleased if he could man- 
age to make such a thing for you, and he will set 
to work in real earnest to carry out your wishes. 


) The result may possibly be such a production as 


re 


was never seen before, unfit for any imaginable 


‘ purpose, but still it must be accepted as the best 


executed piece of workmanship. From such awk- 


’ ward beginnings, and under the influence of such 
( encouragement as an intelligent mother would 


? 


mane, 


) 


DD 


Taw, 


This rule holds good with children, ( 
they having received no other notions of enjoy- ‘ 


bestow, the bungler might develop into an ama- 
teur mechanic of the highest order. Again, with 
little girls. Send them to fetch and carry, to do 
this and that about a house, and they will regard 
their employment as irksome; but ask them to 
help their mamma in household affairs, tell them 
that there is no one else to whom she can trust her 
keys and confide the care of pets and flowers, and 
instantly a monotonous drudgery becomes invested 
with a responsibility which is truly enjoyable. The 
whole sum of a woman’s duties may be learned in 
childhood, and made pleasurable if only rightly - 
implanted. The love of being useful, and the 
craving for something to foster, is an active prin- 
ciple in their breasts, which the best dressed doll, 
the nicest food, and the smartest clothes, do not 
call forth. Directed in the right channel, the 
amusements of children may not only render 
themselves, but all around them, hereafter happy. 


—0584 0o—_——_. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES. 
WAS a great deal younger than I am now, and 
full of sentiment, and romance, and poetry, 
and surely had not very good judgment, when my 
first-born once asked me “ what made thunder?” 
He was such a practical matter-of-fact boy, I 
could hardly give him an answer bare enough. I 
told him in good plain English; and then the 
ardent young mother forgot herself, and added— 
“ Poets call it the voice of God, my dear.” 
It was during a violent thunder storm, and as 
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it began to clear away a little, he leaned out of the 
open window, and twisting his head around till he 
could look straight upwards, he soliloquized— 
“‘ Away off—the voice of God !” 

Then, as the distant peals of thunder sounded 
far in the west, muttering and dying away into 
dim indistinctness, he twitched his head sideways, 
drew down his brows, held his little breath, so 
as to catch the feeble reverberations, and then, 
when he could hear it no longer, he laughed with 
a sense of relief, and caught his breath, saying— 
“There! he’s pretty well tuckered out, aint he, 
mother ?” 

Perhaps my judgment was as erring and as 
much at fault in training my last born. I did not 
then, as now, believe in the worded, set prayers 
that are taught children out of books, that they 
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rattle over so irreverently. I taught her that she 
must go to her Heavenly Parent as to an earthly 
one—make her own prayers, tell her needs in her 
own language. 

A favorite uncle had gone to Pike’s Peak in 
company with two of our neighbors, one of them 
the father of a little girl playmate about her own 
age. One night I overheard her praying, late in 
the night, very fervently. After she had gone 
through with all she had to say, she added—“ And, 
Lord, I want you to bring my poor Uncle Booby 
safely home again from Pike’s Peak; and if it 
aint too much trouble, I wish you would bring Hen 
Keller, and—and while you are about it, might 
be as well to fetch poor little Mary Dorothea’s 
father back to her, too.” 
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HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 





VeAL Breap—a la Genoese (a very nice and 
appetising dish).—Cut some fillets of veal into very 
thin slices, chop a small onion very finely, also 
parsley and pickled mushrooms, the latter washed 
in boiling water to remove the acid; add salt and 
long pepper, ground to a fine powder; mix these 
ingredients well together with a tablespoonful or 
two of salad oil, or meat stock jelly, melted; then 
add the yelks and whites of four hard-boiled eggs, 
chopped separately and not too small, and stir 
them into the mixture. Place a layer of veal in 
the bottom of a sufficiently large basin well-but- 
tered; then spread a layer of the mixture, then 
one of veal, then of mixture, and so on till the 
basin is full, having a layer of meat at the top. 
Cover the basin and edges of it with a paste made 
of flour and water only, and tie it down with a wet 
and well-floured cloth. Put it into an iron sauce- 
pan of boiling water large enough to hold the 
basin, well surrounded with water, and to cover it. 
At the bottom of the saucepan lay an inverted 
plate; put in the basin, the cloth side downwards, 
and boil gently, if it be a large basin, three hours; 
then take it out, remove the cloth, and let it get 
cold. To turn it from the basin, let it stand in 
boiling water for one minute. This is eaten cold 
for breakfast, luncheon, or supper, or it may be 
cut in slices and fried in a delicate batter, or cut 
up in pieces and made into patés in paté-pans. 

Corn Breap and Batrer Caxes.—Beat three 
eggs well, add one quart of milk, sufficient meal to 
form a thick batter, a teaspoonful of salt and one 
of soda, the latter dissolved in a cup of butter- 
milk. Grease your pans well, and pour the batter 
in. This is Kentucky egg-bread. 

Corn-batter cakes are made thus: Beat sepa- 


rately and well the whites and yelks of four eggs, 
stir into the yelks a pint of milk, add a quart of 
meal and another pint of milk; lastly, stir in the 
whites. Have the griddle hot, and greased of 
course, and put on with a spoon. 

Goop Corn CAKE.—Take a pint of corn meal, 
one pint of sour milk, two eggs, near a teaspoon- 
ful of soda—break the eggs into the milk and 
meal; beat up together; then add the soda, dis- 
solved in milk or water. Bake in dripping-pans 
until done. 

YANKEE CAKE.—Take two pints of flour, four 
small teaspoonfuls of cream tartar mixed in the 
flour, two and a half cups of sugar, two cups of 
cream (sour is best), two teaspoonfuls of soda, dis- 
solved in the cream, two eggs, a piece of butter 
the size of an egg. Rub the sugar, butter, cream 
and eggs (when beaten) together; then stir in the 
flour, and bake in two pans half an hour. Let 
them stand in the pans a few minutes after done, 
and then turn out carefully, to prevent them be- 
coming sodden. 

To Stew Rassit.—Cut it into pieces, put it into 
a stew-pan with butter, salt, pepper, parsley and 
onions, chopped; when sufficiently done, add the 
juice of a lemon; the legs may be broiled and 
laid on the top. 

Potish PANcAKES.—Beat up four eggs with 
three-quarters of a pint of milk, and strain them ; 
add some grated nutmeg, the rind of a lemon 
grated, and two ounces of powdered loaf-sugar. 
In a second basin put five ounces of flour, make a 
hole in the centre, pour in a little of the mixture, 
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and stir it in the centre, till nearly stiff. Then add 
more in the centre till the flour is all mixed free 
from lumps. Then add, and work well in, two 
ounces of clarified butter. Have two small frying- 
pans, the size of a breakfast or cheese plate, with 
some boiling lard an inch deep in each. Pour in 
half of a small teacupful in each pan; when done 
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‘ This depends on the fact that the water has the 
) faculty of condensing, and thereby absorbing all 


the gases, which it does without increasing its 


{ own bulk. The colder the water is, the greater its 


capacity to contain these gases. 
At ordinary temperatures, a pint of water will 


¢ contain a pint of carbonic acid gas, and several 


on one side, turn, and fry them quickly, dressing | 


them on paper. Add some preserved cherries, 
gooseberry jam, or powdered macaroons, or ratafia 
drops powdered. Roll each pancake up. _ Then 


on buttered paper, six or eight side by side, not 
one on the other. Place cut lemon on the table. 


IueurE WaATER.—Set a pitcher of iced water in 
a room, inhabited, and in a few hours it will have 
absorbed from the room nearly all the respired 
and perspired gases of the room, the air of which 
will have become purer, but the water utterly filthy. 


pints of ammonia. This capacity is nearly doubled 
by reducirg the temperature to that of ice. Hence 
water, kept in the room awhile, is always unfit for 


S use, and should be often renewed, whether it has 
roll each in powdered and sifted loaf-sugar. Serve > 


become warm or not. 


Hair Brusnes.—To wash hair brushes, never 


) use soap. Take a piece of soda, dissolve it in warm 
Q water, stand the brush in it, taking care that the 


) stantly become white and clean. 
) air to dry, with the bristles downward, and it will 


It will almost in- 
Place it in the 


water only covers the bristles. 


be as firm as a new brush. 


——SSEE 
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FASHIONS. 

The midsummer seems to develop nothing new 
in the way of toilettes. We have seen in a foreign 
letter the description of some dresses worn at a 
jéte, and from it we gained some valuable hints as 
to the latest modes of making and trimming. The 
writer says of a certain suit :— 

“Tt was the color we call tea-green, and which 
I never remember to have seen before, save in 
gloves. The dress was made a walking length, 
without displaying a petticoat; it was trimmed 
with two crossway flounces of the same, about 
three inches wide, with a very narrow heading. 
Both flounces were pinked out, top and bottom; 
over this a jacket of the same was worn, made a 
little loose, and confined at the waist by a band of 
the silk cut on the cross, and edged with a rouleau 
top and bottom. Down the front there was a little 
narrow ruching made of the silk cut on the cross, 
and pinked; the basque was cut half a yard deep, 
and rounded in the front, and trimmed with the 
same ruching, and below that was a closely plaited 
crossway flounce, about four inches wide. The 
peculiarity of this basque, however, was, that at 
the side seams it was plaited four or five times, so 
that the back fell in a festoon, or, as they please 
now to eall it, en paniers. At the back of the waist 
a small bow of the silk fastened the sash, and 
below it fell two plaited frills, about half a quarter 
of a yard deep, and a quarter of a yard wide. 
With this a white bonnet was worn, with a pink 
rose at the side and deep tea-green colored leaves. 
Thave entered thus minutely into the particulars 
of this dress because it is exactly what the ultra- 
fashionable people wear; except as to color, it is 
the newest style we have adopted from Paris, and 
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has the further merit of being becoming, which 
the ordinary tight-fitting jackets with short basques 
certainly have not, nor the Marie Antoinette fichus 
either, save when extremely well made, and when 
seen on very thin figures. Unhappily, with the 


usual perversity, everybody has rushed into them, 


and you see the most portly of dowagers, in rich 
silk dresses, with white muslin or lace fichus, 
which would look simple and pretty on a young, 
slim girl. When they are made like the dress 
they look well, but the black ones are not so be- 
coming; and the variety of ill-made, ill-arranged 
specimens to be seen was quite enough to send 
them out of fashion at once.” ; 

If the catastrophe which befell Rip Van Winkle 
could, in a milder form, befall some of us, and had 
we fallen asleep two years ago, and only now 
awoke, I think we should be tempted to imagine 
that many of the people we saw around us had 
prepared themselves for a fancy ball. Imagine a 
petticoat of bright violet foulard, with a plaited 
flounce at the bottom; over that, looped up in a 
most fantastic manner, a maize-colored skirt, with 
a deep fringe at the bottom, a tight-fitting body 
of the same, and a hat trimmed with violet. 
What should we have thought this time two years, 
if we had seen a blue silk petticoat with a gray 
skirt over it, a blue silk body, and no other jacket 
or mantle, out of doors? 

Among the numerous colors sanctioned by fash- 
ion, green decidedly carries the day; it is without 
doubt the favorite hue, and there are many shades 
of it. There is the “ Metternich ;” the soft “ Baltic 
green,’ which always reminds me of a willow 
tree; the “Russian” green, the “Emir” green, 
and the “ Spring” green—one and all are popular. 
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Formerly black and green were worn, but now ; INSERTION (DARNING ON NET). 
white and pearl-gray are more readily mixed with ? , awa CQyez 
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MAY SLEEVE. 





Dove-colored grenadine, gathered at the top, 
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across the back, and trimmed with lace pattern (‘ 
gimp, and a silk rosette with edges pinked out. > 


Poplin or mohair made in this style requires gimp 
trimming or satin folds half an inch wide. 


——~oe—— 


THE JARDINIERE SLEEVE. 





A very pretty and becoming sleeve in any 
thin material, but particularly in silk and wool 
grenadine, tamartine, lends cloth, or barége. The 


fullness is confined to the upper part of the sleeve, | 
which is gathered lengthwise upon the lining, and ( 


divided into puffings by a narrow brocaded ribbon, 
edged with small crimped fringe tassels. 


/ under an extremely low evening dress. 








The new hand-embroidered net, which is at 
present all the rage in Paris for bonnets, veils, 
&c., is likewise occasionally adapted for trimming 


dresses and bodices. It is useful as an insertion 
lined: with colored ribbon, and arranged as tucks 
on sashes to separate bouillonnés, or a border for 
veils, &c. Black floss silk and black Brussels net 
are the materials required. It is worked in her- 
ring-bone stitch, the manner of working so con- 
trived that the silk lies on the surface of the net. 
These borders are occasionally worked with colored 
fioss silks on a white net ground, and are very 


effective. 
—o1o 


PETTICOAT BODICE. 


This petticoat bodice is intended to be worn 
It is 


made of either fine linen or cambric, and fastens 


—_—O 


in front; the top being corded and neatly finished 
off. The upper part, which is made of puffings of 
tulle, separated by satin rouleaux, and edged with 
blonde, is then tacked on to the bodice. The 
sleeves are entirely of tulle. This plan of a petti- 
coat bodice and chemisette in one is better adapted 
to extremvly low bodices than having them sepa- 
rate, and thus entailing two bodices instead of one. 
apne 
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LADIES’ TOILET SACK. 


Made of fine linen or jaconef with a flat plait in 
each front; the back is perfectly plain; the trim- 
wing begins at the shoulder seams; it consists of 
strips of linen about a quarter of an inch wide, 
laid on to form blocks, and stitched upon each 
edge; linen buttons are set in the spaces. Byron 
collar and cuffs to correspond. 
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SPRING 


This handsome skirt is gathered slightly in front 


into a band, which extends only as far as the side 


seams, The back part is drawn very full by means 


' ofcasings and drawing-strings. The upper van- 


dykes around the bottom of the skirt are stitched 


» in fine tucks, outlined with Cluny lace, and sur- 


mounted by a row of Cluny insertion and an edg- 
ing of Cluny lace. Such a skirt may be worn 
under any thin dress, except one composed of the 


) wost vaporous tulle, gauze, or muslin. Such 
e dresses require next them a skirt nearly as thin in 
texture as themselves. 
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THE “RISTORI” BODICE. 


A new and handsome style for a matron, open, 
cut somewhat low, and finished with a collar, 
which lays flat like the collar of a coat, sleeves 
finished with cuffs and bands across the top. This 
is a good style fora gray dress—the tucked chemi- 
sette and trimming, which may be in a contrasting 
color, affording relief to the neutral color. 
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CROCHET INSERTION. 


The patterns of this insertion are worked in a 
row, and always two opposite circles at a time. 
Make a foundation chain of 16 stitches, join them 
into a circle, them work a 2d circle consisting 
again of 16 chain stitches. Work round this 
circle 24 double stitches, and 24 double round the 
Ist circle; after the last stitch begin again at the 
2d circle, and work 10 chain scallops as follows :— 
3 double in the next 3 stitches, * 5 chain, 2 double 
in next 2 stitches, repeat 8 times more, 3 double 
in the last 3 stitches; work in the same manner 
round the other circle. To get to the next pattern, 
work 4 slip stitches between the 2 circles in the 
middle of the just-completed pattern, leaving the 
cotton under the work and drawing it through the 
stitch upwards through the loop on the needle; 7 
chain stitches, and then 2 circles like those just 
described, and so on. 

—————— 
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THE FISHERMAN’S CHILDREN. 
BY MRS. HELEN L. BOSTWICK. 
a WAS only a fisherman’s cottage, 
With a driftwood fire, burnt low, 

And the kettle beside it singing 
To the cups laid an hour ago; 

And a lamp in the seaward window, 
Reddening the sands below. 


’Twas only the fisherman’s children— 
Motherless Margie and Jim, 

Alice, the beauty, and Robin, 
Asleep in the firelight dim, 

And Effie, the matronly darling, 
Wide-eyed, watching for him. 


“Oh, fisherman, beating shoreward, 
Through darkness and blinding rain 

Do you see the lamp’s red glimmer, 
Like a star on the misty main? 

And the wet, white eyelids, pressing 
Close to the wet, black pane? 


“Oh, fisherman, beating shorewara, 
O’er surging of wind and wave, 

Do you hear a brave little singer, 
Singing a cheerful stave? 

And a tremulous prayer uplifted 
To One who can succor and save?” 


By the fisherman’s fire at midnight, 
When chapter and prayer were read, 

He kissed the flushed little sleepers, 
And bore them aloft to bed; 

But he prayed, “God bless thee, true heart!” 
With his hand on Effie’s head. 


God’s grace on the vigilant watchers, 
Who faithful in dark hours keep! 

When the Father’s supremest blessings 
Move toward us o’er life’s great deep, 
Tis the few that are watching and waiting, 

The many are fast asleep. 


Herald of Health. 
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THE BAREFOOT BOY. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
LESSINGS on thee, little man, 
Baretoot boy with cheeks of tan! 

With thy turned-up pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistied tunes— 
With thy red lip redder still, 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill— 
With the sunshine of thy face, 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace ; 
From my heart I give thee joy, 
I was once a barefoot boy. 


Oh! for boyhood’s stainless play, 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, 
Knowledge never learned at schools: 
Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 

Of the wild flower’s time and place, 
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Flits of fowl and habitude 

Of the tenants of the wood; 

How the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the woodchuck digs his dell, 
And the ground-mole sinks his well, 
How the robin feeds her young, 
How the oriole’s nest is hung; 
Where the whitest lilies blow, 
Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the ground-nut trails his vine, 
Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine; 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way, 
Mason of his walls of clay, 

And the architectural plans 

Of gray hornet artizans! 

For, eschewing books and tasks, 
Nature answers all he asks; 

Hand in hand with her he walks, 
Face to face with her he talks, 

Part and parcel of her joy— 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy! 


Cheerily, then, my little man, 

Live and laugh as boyhood can, 
Though the flinty slopes be hard, 
Stubble spread the new mown sward, 
Every morn shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptisms of the dew, 

Every evening from thy feet 

Shall the cool wind kiss the heat ; 
And too soon those feet shall hide 
In the prison cells of pride, 

Lose the freedom of the sod, 

Ltke a colt for work be shod, 

Made to tread the mills of toil, 

Up and down in ceaseless moil— 
Happy if they sink not in 

Quick and treacherous sands of sin. 
Ah! that thou could’st know thy joy 
Ere it pass, my barefoot boy! 
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SIX LITTLE FEET ON THE FENDER. 


N my heart there liveth a picture 
Of a kitchen rude and old, 

Where the firelight tripped o’er the rafters, 

And reddened the roof’s brown mould; 
Gilding the steam from the kettle, 

That hummed on the foot-worn hearth, 
Thoughout all the livelong evening, 

Its measure of drowsy mirth. 


Because of the three light shadows 
That frescoed that rude old room— 
Because of the voices echoed 
Up ’mid the rafters’ gloom— 
Because of the feet on the fender, 
Six restless, white little feet— 
The thoughts of that dear old kitchen 
Are to me so fresh and sweet. 


When the first dash on the window 
Told of the coming rain, 

Oh ! where are the fair young faces 
That crowded against the pane? 
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While bits of firelight, stealing 
Their dimpled cheeks between, 

Went struggling out in darkness, 
In threads of silver sheen. 


Two of the feet grew weary, 
One dreary, dismal day, 

And we tied them with snow-white ribbons, 
Leaving them there by the way; 

There was fresh clay on the fender 
That weary, wintry night, 

For the four little feet had tracked it 


From this grave on the bright hill’s height. 


Oh! why, on this darksome evening, 
This evening of rain and sleet, 

Rest my feet all alone on the hearthstone? 
Oh! where are those other feet? 

Are they treading the pathway of virtue 
That will bring us together above? 

Or have they made steps that will dampen 
A sister’s tireless love? 


—02g4 00— 


APRIL. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


HE wild and windy March once more 
Has shut his gates of sleet, 
And given us back the April-time, 
So fickle and so sweet. 


Now blighting with our fears, our hopes— 
Now kindling hopes with fears— 

Now softly weeping through her smiles— 
Now smiling through her tears. 


Ah, month that comes with rainbows crowned, 
And golden shadows dressed— 

Constant to her inconstancy, 
And faithful to unrest. 


The swallows ’round the homestead eaves— 
The blue-birds in the bowers 

Twitter their sweet songs for thy sake, 
Gay mother of the flowers. 


The brooks that moaned but yesterday 
Through bunches of dead grass, 

Climb up their banks with dimpled hands, 
And watch to see thee pass. 


The willow, for thy grace’s sake, 
Has dressed with tender spray, 
And all the rivers send their mists 

To meet thee on the way. 


The morning sets her rosy clouds 
Like hedges in the sky, 

And o’er and o’er their dear old tunes 
The winds of evening try. 


Before another week has gone, 
Each bush, and shrub, and tree, 

Will be as full of buds and leaves 
As ever it can be. 


I welcome thee with all my heart, 
Glad herald of the Spring, 

And yet I cannot choose but think 
Of all thou dost not bring. 


The violet opes her eyes beneath 
The dew-fall and the rain— 

But oh, the tender, drooping lids 
That open not again! 
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Thou set’sts the red, familiar rose 
Beside the household door, 

But oh, the friends, the sweet, sweet friends 
Thou bringest back no more! 


But shall [ mourn that thou no more 
A short-lived joy can bring, 
Sinee death has lifted up the gates 
Of their eternal Spring? 
Central Christian Advocate. 


—0594 00-——_ 
SHADOWS. 


ABY’S afraid of the shadows, 
The shadows grim and tall, 
Which the firelight, bright and ruddy, 
Sends dancing upon the wall. 


How can he know, poor baby, 
(He is not so wise as you 

Who know they are only shadows,) 
What fearful things they might do? 


But now one is coming towards him, 
Taller than all the rest, 

And baby, half laughing, half crying, 
Hides his face in his mother’s breast. 


The dreadful shadow stoops towards him, 
And takes him up in his arms, 

And baby finds his own father 
The cause of all his alarms. 


We all are children like baby, 
And afraid of the shadows tall, 
Which rise like spectres before us, 
Or across our pathway fall. 


We forget whose Hand controls them, 
But when the last, darkest, come, 
May that dear Hand guide us through them 
To the light of our Father’s Home. 
Young Christian Soldier. 


—_079§ 0o —_ 


WITHOUT THE CHILDREN. 


H the strange, oppressive stillness 
Where the children come no more! 
Ah! the longing of the sleepers 
For the soft arms of the children— 
Ah! the longing for the faces 
Peeping through the open door— 
Faces gone for evermore! 


Strange it is to wake at midnight 
And not hear the children breathing, 
Nothing but the old clock ticking, 
Ticking, ticking by the door. 
Strange to see the little dresses 
Hanging up there all the morning, 
And the gaiters—ah! their patter 
We shall hear it never more 

On our child-forsaken floor! 


What is home without the children? 
Tis the earth without its verdure, 
And the sky without its sunshine: 
Life is withered to the core! 

So we’ll leave this dreary desert, 

And we'll follow the Good Shepherd 
To the greener pastures vernal, 
Where the lambs have “ gone before,” 
With the shepherd evermore. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Houmays at ROSELAND, WITH SOME AFTER SCENES IN 
Exsie’s Lire. By Martha Farquharson. New York: 
M. W. Dodd. 

This is the sequel to a story called Elsie Dinsmore, 
published some months since. The child-heroine, 
whose name forms the title of the other volume, isa 
somewhat nnnatural character, passing through a 
series of trials and misunderstandings, with an en- 
durance truly remarkable in one so young, but, of 
course, coming out triumphant at the end. The 
father, another unnatural representation, is the cause 
of his daughter’s unhappiness, wounding her super- 
sensitive spirit by his severity, and nearly causing 
her death. All ends happily, at last, however, and the 
book, were it not that these two characters are over- 
drawn, would be very readable indeed. There are 
many things about it which are truly commendable. 


Sermons. By Newman Hall, D.D. New York: Shel- 
don & Co. 

Persons seeking ornate and elaborate discourses, 
abstruse treatises on the “doctrines,” or magnilo- 
quent essays on “things super-sensuous,” will be 
disappointed in this volume from the pen of New- 
man Hall. But any one searching for earnest, simple 
truth will find here a rich feast for the soul. 

Most of those who have listened to this eloquent 
preacher, experience some disappointment in his 
printed sermons, feeling the lack of that peculiarly 
quiet yet impressive tone and manner which reach 
the hearts of men, and hold large audiences spell- 
bound. But there is one merit which stands out in 
the written sermon even as in the public discourse. 
This merit is simplicity. In the forms of language— 
the use of metaphor, or illustration, he makes use 
of expressions which may be readily comprehended 
by the most ordinary intellect, while points of doc- 
trine are so clearly and simply put. that even a child 
might understand them. It does not seem to us that 
the very best selection of sermons has been made for 
this volume; still they are all excellent, and will be re- 
ceived very cordially by the American public, who 
became sincerely attached to Mr. Hall during his 
short stay in this country. 


Sante Bevuve’s CELEBRATED WomeEN. Translated by Miss 
Harriet Preston. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Undoubtedly Sainte Beuve is one of the finest critics 
of the age, and the translation into English of some 
of his best essays, makes a work which will be an 
ornament to the library of any American. Here are 
short biographical reviews of the lives of such women 
as Sevigné, Madame Roland, De Staél and Guizot; 
women, whose fame is world-wide, whose characters 
furnish scope for biographies interesting in no ordin- 
ary degree. The translation seems to have caught 
the author’s spirit, and is very well rendered in 
English. 

Tae Foster Brotuers. By the author of “Jamie’s 

Mittens,” ete. Boston: William V. Spencer. 

A very entertaining little story for boys and girls. 
A good volume for Sunday-School and other young 
people’s libraries. 
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Tae Crook Straicatenep. By Mrs. Martha E. Berry, 
Boston: William V. Spencer. 


All the boys who read the first volume of Jotham’s 
History will be delighted to get the remainder of it. 
The moral tone of the book is excellent, being writ- 
ten, as the author tells us, “with the hope that those 
boys who get the wild fancy that some other place is 
better than home, may pause and think, before they 
leave a mother’s tender care, or a father’s judi- 
cious corrections. Better is home discipline than a 
stranger’s.” 
Fo..y as IT FLrEs. New York: Carl- 

ton. 

The name of the authoress is not one new to the pub- 
lic by any means, nor does she need any introduction 
from us—being always, and at all times, able and 
ready to speak for herself. The present volume 
consists of a series of short essays which have pre- 
viously, from time to time, appeared in the New York 
Ledger. While there is much that is masculine, 
verging on the coarse and unrefined in Fanny Fern’s 
writings, there is yet a predominance through them 
all of thorough common sense, and she scarcely ever 
takes her pen in hand without saying some very excel- 
lent things. These essays abound in capital passages 
on various social evils, and the book is just the thing to 
occupy a leisure hour. 


By Fanny Fern. 


Tue Mexican. By John M. Dagnal. American News 
Company. 
There may be poetry in these pages. 
been able to discern it. 


We have not 


Rose MaTHer. By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. New York: 
Carleton. 

This work seems to us to be an improvement upon the 
previous writings of this author, or possibly it is be- 
cause it appeals so strongly to our sympathies, that 
we have felt a more than usual interest in its pages. 
It is a story of the war, portraying scenes the like of 
which have been familiar tales at all our firesides. 
The narrative is simply told, the characters very well 
drawn, and the whole book is pleasant and readable. 


Tue GosPEL IN THE TREES: with Pulpit Opinions on 
Common Things. By Alexander Clark. Philadel- 
phia: J. W. Daughaday & Co., 1868. 


The author finds in the peculiarities of growth, 
habit, locality and use of certain trees, as the Apple, 
the Cedar, the Olive, the Myrtle, the Willow and the 
Palm, a symbol ofspiritual growth and quality, and in 
a series of eloquent chapters illustrates his theme. 
A few sentences will show the beautiful way in which 
the reader’s thought is lifted from the natural to the 
spiritual. Inthe chapter on “The Cedar Tree,” the 
anthor says :— 

“The Christian, while in his body of mortal flesh, 
cannot live indepenent of the world any more than 
the cedar can live independent of the soil. As long 
as we walk the earth, believing in Christ, and eating 
their daily bread, they may grow as the cedar of 
Lebanon, deriving strength and beauty through agen- 
cies which reach the heart by local appointments 
and associations—growing alone, or in social family 
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groups, as grows the cedar; and taking into life from 
Nature all that can be worked into religion, as the 
tree takes in from the ground and air the elements 
which make its buds and leaves and very wood. ‘I'he 
Christian is not required in the gospel to ignore the 
world, and boast of freedom from all its social and 
secular pursuits; but rather to make the most out of 
it, using all the good in that part of it with which he 
comes in immediate contact, as a means of enlarging 
his humanity. * * * * * A man can never be too 
righteous to grow—not until a cedar can be too 
healthy and strong to grow—too full of sap to put forth 
anew bud, expand a new leaf, start out a new bough, 
fashion a new cone, and enlarge its own trunk. ‘The 
righteous shall grow as the cedars of Lebanon,’ and 
Lebanon’s cedars grow till they die.” 

This single specimen, taken at random, shows the 
author’s way of treating his subject. Every chapter 
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is full of clear thinking, graceful writing, and high in- 
centive to a Christian life. “The Gospel in the Trees,” 
isa book that cannot fail to attract readers of taste 
and culture. Its typography is as beautiful as its 
sentiments. 


New Music. Received from Frederick Blume, 1125 
Broadway, New York: 
Viviani’s Silver Trumpets complete, as played at 
St. Peter’s, Rome, on Christmas and Easter days. 
Sabre Galop, from Grand Duchess de Gerolstein. 
“Billets Doux,” LettersSong, “ “ “ 
“Dites Lui” Song 
Feather Ball Galop. 
Champagne Charhe Galop. 
Weiner Bon-Bons (Viennese Sugar Plums). 
by Johan Strauss. 
Excelsior Music Book, for Violin, Flute, ete. 
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TALKS AT ROCKLEDGE. 
HE summer had gone, and into the long golden 


¢ 


\ 


enchantment of the early autumn the storms of ( 


the equinox had swooped suddenly, and all the beauty 
and glory of the summer lay waste and low under the 
black banners of clouds, and the awful wrath of winds 
and rains. At last, after days of fierce battle, the 
northeast drew off its forces, and the west wind pro- 
claimed the peace of sky and earth once more. 

The drenched, beaten world revived again. Grass, 


and trees, and flowers, smiled in the sunshine; but, | 


after all, things were not as they had been. The pas- 
sion of the storm had left its traces, and the strong 
heart of the ripe year would never recover frum the 
blow struck at its life. Strength and vigor throbbed 
still in its pulses; pomp and glory, such as its youth 
of spring, its golden prime of summer, had never dis- 
played, were yet to dazzle all eyes. Yet, for all that, 
the year was growing old. Its warm, bright, mellow 
noons were reached through mornings, across which 
shuddered swift, chilly winds, and followed by early 
evenings, with a little sharp sting in the air that often 
drove us from the veranda in the height of talk and 
promenade. 

Then every day brought us some unwelcome warn- 
ing that the life forces were growing low in the veins 
of the year. Here and there the leaves wrinkled, and 
the gold among the elms looked at a distance like 
swarms of yellow bees settled among the branches, 
and the maples flamed here and there into a great 
heat, as though a sudden fire had broken out among 
the boughs. 

Day by day the change grew, that, like death, is 
always new and sudden. Day by day we looked at 
each other, and shook our heads mournfully, and 
said the time had come for us to leave. 

Still we lingered at Rockledge, and I think that 
those last days were to all of us the tenderest and 
happiest. We had not been alone since midsummer. 
Indeed, our little cottage had been gay with com- 
pany, and stocked to plethora during the dog-days. 

Our rash experiment had justified itself, opposition 
and ridicule, whether silent or salient, had been con- 
verted into wonder and admiration over our success. 
The tide of company which at one time almost threat- 
ened to overwhelm us, ebbed before the equinox, and 
left us to the quiet enjoyment of the laurels we had 
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won. And the fears and doubts which always clamor 
around the commencement of any new and untried 
plan, were now “like the memory of storms which 
die below the horizon.” 

But though we three would gladly have remained 
at Rockledge until the first snows whitened the 
ground, the summons of the great brazen-tongued 
world was imperative. So the packing and bestowing 
of goods and chattels gave us healthy occupation, 
and, what was better still, afforded us little time for 
the indulgence of regrets of leaving Rockledge. 

But when the last night came, it found us seated 
before a wood-fire in the library, which we had made 
less for warmth than for sentiment. Outside we could 
hear the low under-murmur of the surf, curling over 
its shining scales on the sands, and a low wind was 
humming to the stars a tale of love. 

We looked in each other’s faces, Dr. Ben, Grace 
and I. Each knew the regret that was in the thought 
of the other. 

At last Grace spoke, looking around the room with 
mournful eyes, and lips that smiled under the eyes— 
“How happy we have been here. I do believe that 
the four walls of this little old library is the pleasantest 
place in the whole world!” 

“T believe just that, Grace,” answered the Doctor. 

“And so do I,” added Kitty. 

There was a little pause, and then the latter spoke 
again—“ It’s cowardly, I suppose, but at all events it 
is true, that I shrink from going back into the turmoil 
of the world—into the work, and the friction, and the 
petty cares and interests. Ah! we have all been so 
happy here! Why couldn’t the summer have lasted 
longer, and we have lingered on here in this little bit 
of native Eden, with the sea, and the flowers, and the 
trees. Oh, big world! waiting to swallow us up a little 
way off, you look like a monster hard and grim, and 
terrible to me to-night. Hf you would only let us 
stay here, we'd let you alone, and ask nothing of 
you.” 

“ But the world would ask something of us, Kitty,” 
answered Dr. Ben. “This big. hard, grim, devouring 
world needs us after all. Our place is in it; our work 
is with it while the day lasts; and pleasant as it may 
seem, in some moods and circumstances, to shirk the 
battle, yet we must gird ourselves up and go out when 
the truce expires. Ours has been a long and happy 











—. 
one—such a one as I never expected to see this side 
of Heaven.” 

Dr. Ben paused a moment, and then resumed— 
“Our feeling to-night ought to awaken in us some 
profound sympathy with the old monks who beat an 
ignominious retreat into the quiet cells of the monas- 
teries, from the great, noisy, blatant world, where 
everything seemed in hopeless havoc and mischief. 
Yet, looked at from the right standpoint, it was a 
mean, sneaking thing to do, this turning one’s back 
on the battle when it waxed hottest. Our work is in 
the world while we live init. Whatever powers, gifts, 
graces we possess, belong to our kind, should be em- 
ployed to make them wiser, happier, better.” 

«Ah! Dr. Ben,” said Grace, “you almost reconcile 
me to the prospect of going back into this bustle of 
life, from which I confess, with Kitty, I have been 
shrinking like a coward for these last days.” 

He turned and looked from one to the other, and 
something was in that gaze which I could not quite 
fathom. “Ah, girls,” he said at last, “has it never 
struck you how much we men need you—your finer 
instincts, your fairer ideals, to exalt and inspire us? 
How many a man do I know who has fallen into evil, 
and whose whole life has been wrecked, and who has 
gone soul and body to the devil, because he never 
possessed the friendship of a true, noble woman. 
You understand me. I am not talking of love now. 
There is something outside of that which men and 
Women owe to each other—something which each 
can be to the other. Yet, in the world as it is, how 
few such intimacies exist. We see how itis in social ¢ 
life, and that each, with jest, affectation and common- \ 
place, is masked to the other, while you to your own 
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sex, as well as to ours, owe whatever is in you to give ) 
of help, comfort or inspiration, as we owe to yours ) 
also our courage, strength, manliness. 2 

“It is a miserable, mischievous notion, that a man ? 
must inevitably fall in love with a woman before she ¢ 
can exercise the least influence upon him. Is her , 
friendship worth nothing? Cannot that be some § 
shaping force in his life and character. I see what ) 
the friendships of you women are to each other. ) 
Why cannot they be something to us men also? ) 
Surely we have not the less but the greater need of ” 
you.” ? 

“T think, Doctor,” answered Grace, “the thing of ( 


which you complain is, to a large degree, the fault of ( 
society, which means everybody, and partly one ‘ 
that inheres in the very nature of things. Women 
understand each other. In their friendships there is 
none of that large possibility of misconception which 
exist in the more complicated relations of a friend- 
ship betwixt a man and woman. It is a great pity 
things should be so dreadfully awry in this world.” ( 
Dr. Ben replied—* We must do what we can to ( 
make them straight; and running away from our 
kind isn’t the way to do that. No, girls, I have been 
hearing, of late, a voice through all the long, mellow 
enchantments of these autumn days, a call from the ) 
world outside, and it has been, ‘Come over and help 
us.’ Long and pleasant has been the truce; but, as I 
said, it is time to buckle on the harness again and go 
to the field. A military metaphor, and you are wo- 
nen, but it fits you as well as me, for all that; and I 
know, for one, by the way the armor hurts as I put it ) 
on, that it has lain quite long enough rusty and idle ) 
at Rockledge.” 
We both laughed; and then something summoned ? 
me from the library fora few moments. When I re- ? 
turned, Dr. Ben and Grace had gone out on the 
veranda. I walked to the window and tapped play- ( 
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ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 
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fully on the pane; they did not hear me; but as the 
two figures went past, I could see by the faces and the 
posture of the two heads dropped towards each other, 
that they were absorbed in their talk. 

Fancying it would be quite too good to lose, I went 
to the door intending to join in the walk; but the first 
few words which I caught drove me inside again. 

Like one dazed and bewildered, who wakes out of a 
dream, I went and sat down by the fire. “Could it be 
possible?” I kept asking myself; and many a little 
speech, and many a look or deed of which | had 
taken no note at the time, slid back now into my 
memory, and each one added some fresh confirma- 
tion to my suspicions. 

Iwas glad, with a very transport of unutterable 
gladness; and yet, sitting there all alone by the fire, 
keeping my long, silent watch, I could not help crying, 

“The noblest man, the sweetest and truest woman 
in the world!” I kept saying to myself. “ It was fitting 
the crown of life’s greatest joy should come down 
from Heaven and rest on our last night at Rockledge.” 

Then my thoughts swept out into new horizons of 
the future, and paced like prophetess with song and 
timbrel along shining coasts of the years to come, or 
revelled in sweet home dreams and visions, while [ 
sat there keeping my lonely watch by the fireside, 
and the two paced outside. One another of the great 
loves of poem and history, the deathless loves which 
have kept some youth and sweetness in the old heart 
of the world, came and shone upon me. I saw Romeo 
and Juliet in their first eestasy of love. I saw Romney 
Leigh, as he sat with the stars that he could not see 
in the Tusean midnight above him, and Aurora shcne 
first “upon his dark,” and my heart thrilled, and the 
mists of my glad tears swept outall the shining visions. 

The fire grew low and crumbled into ashes while I 
watched, and the man and the woman walked outside. 
Occasionally the wind brought to me a sound of his 
deep voice or her soft tones; but for the most part 
there was only silence and my own thoughts for me. 
At last, when it was midnight, they walkedin. Grace 
came straight tome. There was a glory in her face 
which brought out in it a wonderful mystery of beauty 
that even I had never dreamed of before. She put 
her arms around my neck. “ Kitty,” said the voice, 
steady, and sweet, and silvery, like bells ringing some 
grand triumph, “do you know what the Doctor has 
been saying to me out there?” 

“Yes, dear, | know. Oh, Grace, it seems as though 
I could find it in my heart to die of very joy.” 

And Dr. Ben answered me—“Ah! Kitty, we can’t 
spare you to do that. Live for our sakes. No one but 
you, of all the world can enter into our happiness, 
one with us.” 

“And, Kitty,” chimed in Grace, “we are coming 
back to Rockledge next summer, if the Lord will, we 
three, and here in this little library, where Dr Ben 
says he first learned what I could be to him, we twain 
are to be made one.” 

The stars overhead—the seething and shining of 
waves on the shore—the low murmur of winds to the 
midnight stars. And this was our last night at Rock- 
ledge. V. F. T. 

—_—oe 


Portrait oF Hon. Scuvyier Conrax.—T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers have sent us a fine India proof portrait, from 
a recent photograph, of Schuyler Colfax. The engrav- 
ing is by IlIman Brothers, and highly creditable as 4 
work of art. A copy of this portrait will be in the 
forthcoming life of Mr. Colfax, by Rev. A. Y. Moore, 
soon to be published by the Messrs. Peterson. 
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No.1.—ROLA DRESS. No. 2—GEORGIENNE DRESS. 

No. 1—Ashes-of-rose mohair with a moderate train for house wear; a narrow bias band of purple silk 
describes square lappets upon the skirt, one form upon each width; a scarf of silk descends upon one side 
from the belt, and is caught some distance below upon the other side with a rosette; two floating ends or 
sashes, points over the shoulder and at the wrist of trimming. 

No. 2.—Black grenadine over Black taffetas. plain body and gored skirt with train. Trimming, “ sultane” satin 
descending from the belt in front in narrow cross-cut folds, and encircling the skirt. Cuffs of the sleeves to 
correspond. A broad fold of satin set in berthe shape upon the body, and finished with a large bow in front. 

















No. 1—CARLOTTA PALETOT. No. 2.—WHITE BODICE. 
_No.1.—A stylish, simple method of making a black silk out-door garment. Both back and front are plain; 
the side gores are gathered in the seams, forming slight puffs. Coat sleeve with puffs at the bottom separate: 
by folds of silk, corded with satin on the edge. ‘The body is trimmed with similar folds outlining the side 
shapes, and following the lower edge, which is finished with handsome fringe. 
No. 2.—Summer bodice of white muslin, trimmed with Cluny lace and blue ribbon, starred with white satin. 
imming simulates a square cape, with lace ornaments in the corners, and a lace ruffle laid flat at the 


The tri 
neck. The cuffs are simulated of Jace and ribbon, to match. 
(132) 
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No. 1—CARA DRESS. No. 2.—ROSEMARY DRESS. 


No. 1.—Pearl-colored greradine over thin glacé; front width long, and trimmed with alternate rows of satin 
gimp or piping, and the same with Enotted fringe in regent purple; back and side widths vandyked and finished 
out with a flat plaited flounce; this may be fluted, if preferred. One row of piping or gimp is carried down the 
seams of the front breadth. 

No, 2.—Rose-acacia grenadine; skirt lengthened with a box-plaited volante set on with a wide fold of satin. 
Tunie caught up in a puff like a panier, with satin bows and ends at each side. Sash with volantes upon the 
ends. French body with a hood drawn up around the edge like a puff; a fold of satin at the hands. 





\ \) CFU 
No. 1—SPANISH CORSAGE. No. 2.—AMAZON BODICE. 
No. 1—This may be worn with a black si!k or grenadine skirt. It is made of black silk, tight-fitting, open in 
‘ront, with a low vest and belt. The trimming consists simply of silk folds and wide quilling. 
No. 2.—This is formed by straps of black satin, supported by a belt and shoulder-straps of the same; the 
sashes are short and suspended around the entire waist; jet pendants are used as a fringe. 
(133) 
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LIL TO SING THE OLB SONGS. 


BY CHARLES HODGSON. 
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y bs When far away I roam, ) P In faney they restore 

3 Their sweet and simple melodies 4 The dear familiar faces 
—- Take back my thoughts to home; ) Now gone for evermore ; 

I think I hear my mother’s voice § And though a gushing tear may start, 

= 4 Come wafted o'er the sea, ( In thinking of the past, 
a T like to sing the old songs ( I stil) will sing the old songs 

4 She used to sing to me. ¢ As long as life may last. 
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No. 1.—GERARD BLOUSE. No. 2—PARK DRESS. 
Nc. 1.—A full blouse for a boy; it is made of pique and trimmed in gores with washing-braid. 
No. 2.—A pretty Gabrielle of pique suitable for a small boy or girl. It is ornamented with pyramids of fla 


washing-braid. 













No. 1.—MARY DRESS. No 2 
No. 1.—Plain gored dress of striped or checked summer silk, the sleeves and neck scalloped and corded witli 
satin. Gored overdress of white pique buttoning in front, sealloped top and bottom and handsomely braided. 
No. 2—White mohair, the skirt trimmed with satin bands or sashes descending from the belt and fastened 
with satin bows; the ends are fringed. 








No. 1—VIOLA APRON. No. 2—DRESSING SACQUE. 


No. 1.—This is to be made of silk, small and coquettish, bordered with silk quilling, and ornamented with wide 
flat plaiting, in the form of two sashes fastened down with a fold and rosettes through the centre. 


No. 2.—To be made of fine linen, the bosom tucked and trimmed with inserting. 
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